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ILLUSTRATIVE POSE DRAWING 


OTHING so delights children as the consciousness of power 
to draw other children and to represent them as performing 
familiar actions. 

Left to themselves children naturally try to draw other 
children. Crude as these drawings are they often show much 
life and action. At first these drawings are perfectly satisfactory 
to the child, but soon he becomes conscious of his limitations 
of power and is ready and anxious to learn. Here the teacher 
must help. The children must not only learn how to see but 
how to express. To observe what a child is doing does not 
in itself give power to express that action. 

For beginners in this field the action figures consisting of 
straight lines are helpful. At first the figure should consist of 
an oval for the head, a short line for the neck, a line for the 
back, two for each leg and two for each arm with very short 
lines for hands and feet. That the first work may be as simple 
as possible the two parts of the arm and of the leg are made the 
same length. 

After such figures have been copied from the blackboard 
the children are ready for other work. If the class performs 
some simple action the mental image will be intensified and 
better representations will result. Such action as throwing or 
catching a ball is particularly good at this time. The action is 
pronounced enough to impress itself upon the child’s mind. 
As the children throw and catch the ball the skilful teacher will 
ask questions in regard to the position of the back (straight or 
bent) and of the legs and arms. She will also call their attention 
to the feet, and lead the children to discover if they are both 
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upon the ground at the same time or if one is raised; and to the 
arms, that they may determine if both are held in the same 
position. After children have performed these actions and 
have entered into the spirit of the game they are ready and eager 
to draw the picture. 

The third step is a harder one but by this time the children 
are ready to look, rather than to draw at once from their pre- 
conceived mental images.* 

They will watch while some one of their classmates does 
something. The action needs to be one that all the children 
perform frequently and one that comes into the realm of their 
experience. After the first attempt to record their observations 
has been made the teacher asks to have the pictures held up. 
She can thus quickly note common errors. The child again 
performs the action. The teacher now calls attention to the 
particular points that the children have failed to express clearly. 
Another attempt is made and yet another until the action is 
fairly represented. 

In the fourth grade. flying a kite is a favorite subject. The 
class talks about the positions taken in flying kites and usually 
decides the most interesting to be the running one, Fig.1. Every 
boy in the class is anxious to run to show just how todoit. While 
the boy runs back and forth across the room the class observes 
closely the position of head, body, legs and arms. Then the 
children draw trying to show the action as they remember 
it. Brush and ink is best for this work for the masses must be 
put in, no chance for detail is given, and no opportunity for 
erasure. If a mistake is made another drawing is the only 
means of correcting it. In the first work of this nature children 


*These at first are very strong, much stronger than their power of observation. They 
see with the inward eye of the imagination, not with the outward eye of sense that reveals 
the facts of the world about them, 
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remember very little vividly enough to represent it. As soon 
as they are in doubt they raise their hands and the boy runs 
again. This time realizing what they have forgotten, they 
naturally focus their attention upon that particular point and 
visualize more clearly. 

Many quick studies are made in one lesson, none taking 
more than five minutes. At the end of the lesson the class work 
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is displayed and the results discussed by the pupils. By this 
time they have a clear mental image and are ready to judge 
intelligently. They are good critics and quickly select the draw- 
ings that show the best action. 

“Dragging a Sled,” Fig. 2, and “Going for a Pail of Water,” 
Fig. 3, are of great interest to pupils of this age. 

“The Newspaper Boy,” Fig. 4, and “Going to the Store,” 
Fig. 5, are always favorite studies for grade five pupils. One 
class of this grade took keen delight in trying to represent ‘‘Wash 
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Day,” Fig. 6. The clothesline was hung across one end of the 
schoolroom and clothespins, towels, stockings and handker- 
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chiefs were brought from home. One bright little girl suggested 
that they be wet that they might hang properly. This was 
done and few pupils in the room failed to show the sagging from 
the line. 

Illustrating part of a poem gave much delight. 


“Hang a lantern aloft in belfry tower 
Of the old North Church as a signal light” 


was portrayed with enthusiasm, Fig. 7. The janitor was inter- 
viewed and easily persuaded to lend his short ladder and lantern. 

“Playing Marbles” is of interest to boys of grade six. In 
the spring, when children are looking forward to the school 
garden, another good subject is “Ready to Plant.” 

One class of grade seven pupils thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of “The Wild West Show,” while another class of this 
same grade enjoyed illustrating 

“‘Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 


Up the river and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me.” 


In grade eight “Ready for Work” met with the approval 
of the class. Illustration of a few lines of a poem or a bit of 
literature was in particular favor with this grade. Such selec- 
tions as the following were chosen: 

“With mittened hands and caps drawn low 
To guard our necks and ears from snow.” (See Figure 8) 
“Clear the tough greensward with the spade.” 
“To drum beat and heart beat a soldier marches by.” (See Figure 9) 


The proportion of the head and feet compared with the 
rest of the body is always troublesome. Feet are always drawn 
much too small. Pupils in grade nine are given several lessons 
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to help them to see correct proportion. Heads and feet are 
drawn in many positions and are carefully studied. Then the 
whole figure is again studied and drawings are made as in previous 
grades expressing some action or illustrating poems or other 











interesting bits of literature. ‘A Cold Day” and “Going Shop- 
ping” are subjects that appeal to the girls. 

During the first few years the work is spontaneous and 
the teacher has but to guide it; but during the later years the 
children become conscious of their limitations, and the teacher 
must become the leader to show them not only how to express, 
but how to select appropriate and stimulative subjects. 


ORA STRANGE 


Art Director, Public Schools, 
Taunton, Mass. 











PICTURE RHYMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


OU know Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, the Director of 
Art Instruction down in Indianapolis? 

You do? Well, I thought I did, but I discovered something 
new about her the other day—something I'll lay the time-honored 
cookie you don’t know—Give it up? Well, she is a poet—a 
child’s poet, a fashioner of simple, musical, child-like, charming 
little verses that will go straight to the hearts of little folks in 
starched petticoats and Buster-Browns; and although she has 
kept her verses carefully concealed, poetry, like murder, will 
out; and I can’t resist sharing up my plunder with the school 
teachers who have sought in vain to find action verses for 
illustration by their pupils. 

They are mostly little verses four to eight lines long, but 
they are complete and suggestive to a remarkable degree. There 
are infinite possibilities of illustration in them, as this simple 
quatrain shows: 

See, saw, up we go, 
Over the fence and down, 


Now the river, and now the fields, 
And now the road to town. 


The children can illustrate the direct picture of the little lad and 
maid on the see-saw board, with a decorative fence stringing 
away into the hedge background; they can draw a river landscape, 
a study in fields, and the dusty road to town as they choose. 
Or they can draw other things that the see-saw children might 
see—a rabbit running along the fence; a fish jumping in the 
river, a black-bird on the rail, and so forth. 
A more detailed description of a road gives excellent oppor- 

tunity for drawings. 

This road that goes right by our door 

Keeps on a hundred miles or more. 


Sometimes it’s just a country trail 
And there’s a squirrel on the rail. 
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Every verse is a picture, and I saw a charming series of 
drawings made by some Indianapolis children illustrative of 
this very poem. 


For object drawing, ‘‘A Spider Web” is a good lesson in 


nature study. 


Sometimes it’s made of silver sand, 
And lined with trees on either hand. 
And then it’s paved like city street, 
Where all the housetops almost meet. 
And men and boys and carts and drays 
Keep filling up the city’s ways. 
Sometimes a river you will see, 

And then a field or acorn tree; 

And there are troughs where horses stop, 
And laughing waters tinkling drop; 
And apple carts and loads of hay, 

And barefoot boys and girls at play. 
Some day when I’m a great big man 
I'll hitch the wagon to old Fan, 

And take the road right by our door, 
And ride a hundred miles or more. 


A filmy web a spider spun, 
What fun! 

On a morning-glory vine, 
How fine! 

From flower to flower he’d fling 
A silken string, 

And tie it taut and tight 

Just right. 

Back and forth I saw him go 
To and fro, 

Up and downward in the sun 
Run and run, 

Till the pretty house was done, 
All spun. 
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“Summer Time” is another bit of nature study in flowers. 


High up the old gray garden wall 
The morning-glories climb 

To kiss the stately hollyhocks 
All in the summer time. 


“Unequal” is the sad tale of every little girl and boy. This 
| could be posed effectively. 


A boy has thirteen pockets, 
A little girl has none: 

I think I’d like to be a-boy, 
’Twould be just lots of fun! 


For animal drawing, “‘Nine Little Kittens” furnishes plenty 
of action and humor. 


Nine little kittens on the garden gate; 

One heard a dog bark, and then there were eight. 
Eight little kittens looking up to heaven; 

One felt some raindrops, and then there were seven. 
Seven little kittens playing funny tricks; 

One lost his balance, and then there were six. 

Six littie kittens, my sakes alive! 

One saw a robin, and then there were five. 

Five little kittens—Johnny slammed the door, 

Hollered “Scat!” and then I guess there were only four. 
Four little kittens climbing up a tree, 

{ One got up and left the rest, and then there were three. 
Three little kittens said, “Mew! mew! mew!” 

One fell asleep, and then there were two. 

Two little kittens sitting in the sun, 

Both saw the milkman, and then there were none. 


“Hard Luck” is a plaintive lament that will appeal to every child: 
It’s rather hard on little boys 
To keep from breaking all their toys. 
They want to see what makes things go, 
So have to break them up, you know. 
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“The Giraffe” is a fancy of the sort that children love. 


I wonder if the tall giraffe 

Gets tired of wearing spots; 

I shouldn’t think he’d always like 
To dress in polka dots! 


Correlated with the industrial idea is ‘Where We Get Our 
Bread,”” which would lend itself to a series of drawings of the 
wheat from seed-planting time to the bread-and-butter—and 
jam—of childish delight. 


The farmer reaps the golden wheat, 
The baker makes the bread to eat, 
The mother spreads the slices thick, 
And then we eat ’em very quick! 


As a study in animal drawing “‘A Circus’’ will furnish plenty 
of opportunity for domestic observation of marvellous beasts 
seldom seen outside of museums. 


We played to-day at circus, Our ugly boa constrictors 

Our tent was in the shed; Were monster worms, you know; 
With meat and milk and sugar They wiggled, squirmed and twisted 
The animals we fed. Like those in Barnum’s show. 
Our Maltese was the tiger, The first price of admission 

Her stripes were made of paint; Was two pins and a cent; 

She clawed and scratched and snarled so And then we made it two pins 
She made a lady faint. Because nobody went. 

Old Towser was a gray wolf, And while we ate our dinners 

We put him in a cage; The animals got out; 

He didn’t seem to like it, I guess our papa helped them— 


For he howled and howled with rage. We saw his tracks about! 


A simple and suggestive finger play for illustration is ‘“Ten Fingers.” 
Ten fingers make a water trough 
Where little calves may drink, 
And then they make ten pretty trees, 
And then a fence, I think. 
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Bubbles are the most fascinating things to use for a com- 
sition, as well as to blow. 
I like to blow the bubbles light, 
And watch them floating out of sight; 
To see them red and gold and blue, 
And then to see them burst—don’t you? 


I hate to omit any of the verses, for they are all charming. 
“Lady Bug” has always been one of my favorites. 
Lady bug, lady bug 
How do you do? 
Lady bug, lady bug, 
Fly away—shoo! 
Your six little children 
Are sleeping so snug; 
You’d better go home now, 
Bad little bug! 


‘Reflections’ will teach children to see a new beauty of out-of-doors. 
Willow trees and maple trees 
And alders by the brook, 
When they stand upon their heads 
How very queer they look! 


“Taking Stock” will without doubt touch the heart of anyone who 
has ever been a boy and had pockets, or a girl and longed for ’em. 

My pocket’s pretty full to-night, 

Here’s string enough to fly a kite, 

A top that brother gave to me, 

A whistle from the willow tree, 

A knife with blades all whole but one, 

A hickory nut, a rubber gun, 

A jewsharp and a covered ball, 

Some ginger cake, and—TI guess that’s all! 


SARA HAMILTON BIRCHALL 
Chicago, Illinols 
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CHILDREN AND FIGURE-DRAWING 


HE illustration of stories is now accepted as a valuable part 
of a child’s education. Many of the drawings done by 

children are very entertaining, and, apart altogether from their 
artistic qualities, have, no doubt, high educational value. Most 
of the drawings are certainly very badly drawn. It is no use 
bringing forward all sorts of pleas in extenuation. The fact 
remains that most of the drawings, as drawings, are extremely 
poor. 

I believe that this general badness of the drawings is due 
to the children’s use of symbols—symbols which, while expressive 
enough to the children who use them, are unintelligible to 
ordinary humanity. ; 

We all use symbols; and I doubt whether any art of conse- 
quence is done otherwise than through symbols. But there are 
symbols and symbols. The symbols of the artist are framed 
to express—not merely to recall, which is the ordinary office of 
a symbol. The artist’s symbols, like all symbols, are based upon 
a common recognition of their significance; but as soon as that 
basis is secured, they are further charged with the expression of 
qualities beyond the range of general experience. A symbol is 
indeed the simplest form which is admitted as representing an 
object. 

It is no use a man inventing symbols just for himself. There 
are mad geniuses, whose only madness seems to be that they 
express themselves in ways no one but themselves can understand. 

But very many children draw in just that way. They are 
by no means mad, but their use of drawing is much like the 
madman’s writing. In a sense, but only in a sense, they draw 
in order to record their thoughts, and to amuse themselves with 
some visible, or even perhaps, manual and muscular, expression 
of their thoughts. Just as one may read a story, and say one 
sees the persons and incidents in it, and yet have no imitation 
of it before one’s eyes, but only the printed letters, so have we 
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in many children’s drawings, forms which tell us the story, but 
do not make the scene live before our eyes. 

In a few cases, however, so few that their reproduction and 
exhibition gives a false idea of what children can usually do, 
there are given to us drawings full of convincing form, and, 
roughly and quickly as they are executed, alive, true and real. 

These good drawings are so very few that I cannot but once 
more protest against their being put about as representative 
works. They represent, no doubt, what teachers would like 
always to get, but they are extremely exceptional. 

The questions which press upon us therefore are these 
why are some children so much more capable than others in 
drawing these scenes? and, what can we do to get the bad draw- 
ings raised into good ones? 

These are the questions before us; but I do not propose to 
attempt anything like a complete answer to them. Indeed the 
problems run down too deep for one to assume a dogmatic attitude. 
I am an inquirer; and what I set down here is no more than the 
beginning of my search for a solution of what is, after all, not 
merely something to do with a fragment of a child’s education, 
| but the very heart of education itself—certainly of education 
in drawing. 
| For that which is lacking in the children who make the bad 
drawings is lacking also in many art-students. We may as well 
recognize that unpleasant truth, for truth it is. Except that 
months or years of drawing from casts and objects, of painting 
and sketches, and of talking “about it and about,” have given 
the art-students of whom I am thinking a good outside coating 
of artistic skill, they are just in the same case as the children. 

If they are past the use of childish symbols, they have 
merely picked up another set, only unfortunately they do not 
think intensely as do the children. The little child who draws 
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you a little round mark like a crumb and tells you it is a gentle- 
man on horseback coming down the road, is thinking very 
intensely, and to some purpose. Her symbol is not one which 
other people can understand, and though she always uses the 
same crumb-shape for everything, perhaps she could, for a time, 
recognize which was this and which was that, by some slight 
variation which we do not think worth noticing. 

But the incapable art-student makes you the man and the 
horse, and so on, but where is that ardent feeling for form which 
alone makes the drawing real? 

When we see such incompetence in people who want to 
draw, we are compelled to doubt the ardency of their desire. 
Nay, we are very sure that they have no real desire to represent 
the scene they draw. Their desire is only to paint that particular 
subject, because for some reason or other they think it suitable. 
Perhaps it is heroic, or sentimental, or, more likely, of the con- 
ventional “‘artistic” type of the moment. 

This is, of course, art-school snobbery, and is interfering with 
proper artistic development, and delves a deep pit between the voli- 
tion possible in students’ minds and the skill of their eyes and hands. 

My experience with youths and adults leads me to set it 
down as the very first maxim in children’s figure-drawing that 
they should as far as possible be guarded from doing this or 
that because it is “‘right and proper.’’ For that is mere snobbish- 
ness. At the same time I think we are now-a-days too tender 
in our consciences about giving children a lead. Good examples 
may without hurt be followed; and it is mere cowardice in edu- 
cationists to avoid all giving of examples, or of methods, or of 
ideas, for fear lest they may thereby influence the opening minds 
of their pupils. 

Teaching is a difficult art; and I do not pretend that what, 
according to my last sentences, is the teacher’s duty, is an easy 
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matter. But it is the teacher’s duty, and it is that which makes 
his profession one of dignity and account. To give examples 
and methods, and yet to keep the child’s mind free. You have 
merely to ask the child his opinion of things. Even if he does 
not like the task set; never mind, teach him to do it, and to still 
keep his opinion. 

I do not see that it can possibly be other than good for 
a child to copy a drawing by Ludwig Richter, Randolph 
Caldicott, Kate Greenaway or by W. Arthur Rackham— 
coming back always to Richter to get any tendency to humbug 
cleared away. 

I find it of little avail pointing out errors to children, or 
even to adults for that matter. I doubt indeed whether anyone 
ever takes into his artistic constitution, facts learnt by correction; 
and I pin my faith rather to education in seeing. But I think 
that a child will adopt a treatment, or a form, which he finds 
to be true and helpful, and I believe that many of the good draw- 
ings are based largely upon the memory of figures in prints. But 
the figures thus remembered and utilized, are not merely thieved, 
They are seen by the child to correspond to the idea he wants 
to express, and he absorbs them. And I believe this always goes 
on with people who draw from imagination. Certainly with 
youths it does. Indeed, it is only the dull people who do not 
imitate their idols. 

But while this absorption goes on, it is corrected and 
developed by observation of nature. For while I think it more 
probable that when a child or youth makes good drawings from 
imagination, he is building upon the memory of some piece of 
art, rather than is precipitating his observation of nature without 
guidance, yet he has all the time come also personally into contact 
with nature, and it is this first-hand knowledge of nature which 
is giving life to his work. 
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Therefore when a child has fixed his attention upon a part 
of a figure, say an arm, I would get him to look attentively at 
a child’s arm, looking up and down it, and not merely gazing at 
it, which often means not seeing at all; and I would call his 
attention to the various parts, colors, tones, and so on, not telling 
him what there is to see, but managing by all sorts of comparisons 
to get him to see something himself. If we can ultimately get 
him to think more of the form which does not matter, except 
for appearance sake, we shall perhaps be able to bridge the gulf 
between his thought and his customary symbolic unimitative, 
and unreal, means of representation. 

And herein I have an heretical suggestion, which is, that 
it is the quite familiar thing, and not the never-seen-before 
thing, which should be used for memory work when we are 
training people to see form—which is a different matter from 
training them to see fact. 

I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that I think that for 
the transformation of purely symbolic drawing into that which 
has life and movement the stimulation of some mental motive- 
power is necessary, and that correction does little good. Never- 
theless it is possible that this stimulus may be given by the 
comparison of one drawing with a better. 

I have therefore imagined myself a child, and have drawn 
here a series of figures, getting better and better. Many of the 
details I have taken from children’s drawings. 

Figure 1 is the usual symbolic drawing. In Figure 2 the 
features are the same but are brought within their proper pro- 
portion—the nose, however, is no longer in side elevation. The 
arms have more shape, and the bent arm has an elbow. I cannot 
say that I should feel proud of myself as a teacher if these ameli- 
orations were learnt off by heart by the children, and used 
through fear. The greatest defect in Figure 1 is the flat card- 
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Figure 1. A symbolic rendering. Figure 2. The same with a little more form. 
Figure 3. A similar subject with better features and arms. 
Figure 5, A better rendering after a study of details 
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board character of its dress. This flatness is the most stubborn 
of defects. 

In Figure 3, the thumb is placed higher, and the bent arm 
has the upper line of the fore-arm represented by an angle. The 
hand moreover is at an angle to the forearm. These arms are 

taken from the drawings of a girl 

/ of ten and one-half years of age. 
a oa All the arms she draws are based 
Z ' upon the same form, but are well 

} adapted to the action in practically 
Ff Hy all cases; or rather they seem to 

LA S be, for the attitude is itself expres- 

i ja/)/ F sive of action. Figure 4 shows two 
arms, which I have drawn from 

this child’s work, merely tidying the 

execution. But for every fact, there 

ia is warrant in the originals, and 

<— nothing is added except the ulna- 

<_—~> head L, which this child does not 

express, but which another child of 

= the same age does. In these draw- 

A study of the details of arm and hand. ings the attitudes of the hands is 
remarkably good; and I am com- 

pelled to believe that some memory of the actual appearance of real 
people is at work, though the general idea may have been derived 
from a print. Be this as it may, the main-spring of the work is 
an ardent desire to express. This child is not observant, except 
as regards children; she writes stories; and draws fabulous beasts. 

Children usually draw a front view, or a side view, but if 
they could be prevailed upon to combine the two, as in Figure 6, 
they would get some action into their work. The head of this 
figure is the usual child’s head—long nose, gashy mouth, no 
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Figure 6. A symbolic rendering with one head in profile. 
heads, both in profile. 


ment better suggested. 


Figure 7. Better 
A suggestion of movement. Figure 8. Move- 


Figure 9. Greater naturalness in movement. 
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chin. The head of Figure 7 is from a child’s drawing. It has 
the small nose, short upper lip, definite lower lip, chin properly 
formed and the little curve at the throat. The features of Figure 
3 are also a child’s. 

The drapery and clothes are, I find, always best when they 
are drawn freely with curved strokes. A crabbed hand means 
a crabbed brain, or at least an artistic disunion of hand, eye and 
brain. 


RICHARD G. HATTON 


Head Master, Art Department, Armstrong College 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 
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ANIMAL AND BIRD DRAWING 


NIMALS never fail to interest children. Often their naive 
attempts to draw them show a keen freshness of observation 
lacking in consummate students of the subject. In the drawing 
of animals for school children the idea should not be to try and 
produce intricate finished results, but fresh impressions of their 
latest observations. Models and a knowledge of anatomy (both 
so necessary for the painter) are, in the schoolroom, out of the 
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The sly and mischievous monkey and the much-maligned and inscrutable goat. 


question. So it is necessary either to copy or call upon memory 
for subject matter—I would not advise copies no matter how 
excellent, as they only inspire a mechanical desire to exactly 
reproduce. It is then the teacher’s task to stimulate and refresh 
memory. 

Take some animal familiar to most of the class. Describe 
its characteristic construction, color and habits. For instance, 
the goat of the cut. Mention the rather small head; long, 
curving horns; the shoulders and rump between which the 
stomach hangs; thin, firm legs with small hoofs; a wisp of a tail, 
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The “grim, ungainly, gaunt, and ominous” raven. The staring, stupid bird of wisdom. 





The fierce and powerful mechanic and the pert gadabout. i 
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and small, saucy eyes. For details, mention the markings of his 
coat; the oblong flaps of the ears and the whisker-like hair that 
hangs from the lower jaws; and then its habits, obstinate and 
pugnacious, with a ready challenge to lower his head and spring 
forward. If your time allows, pass the cut or photograph 


(.) 





The essential characteristics of the cow and horse in contrast. 


through the class giving each pupil a chance to glance and refresh 
his memory. 

The best mediums to use for drawing are a small 
brush and india ink, or a soft lead pencil on a paper with 
some tooth. 

The two cuts of the ox and the horse are conventionalized 
to show the fundamental lines of characteristic structure. Upon 
these the most elaborate drawing can be based. 

In drawing white animals like the rabbit in the cut, fill 
in around your outline a field of solid black, square or 
rectangular in shape. Represent a black animal or fowl, 
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The strong swimmer and the proud fighter. 


like the cock, by its characteristic silhouette. Also make note 
of the more pronounced markings of some animals’ coats, 
as in the raccoon cut. Also where the hair of the coat is 
longest allow them, with a few characteristic strokes, to try 
and represent it. This plan of work will call a closer 
attention to nature and the natural characteristics, and 
stimulate undivided observations. 

Birds and fowl seem to attract the 
attention of children more through their 
colors and movements than their form. 
Children seldom represent them as well as 
they do other objects; their attempts usually 
showing an inferior observation. When you 
The helpless gormand. 90 find a child that represents birds well, it 

marks a persistent, alert observation. To 
stimulate such observations would be the teacher’s task. It 
can, I think, best be done through simplified natural history 
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narratives, giving relative size, color mark- 
ings, haunts and habits of the birds to be 
drawn. 
Fowl are best to begin with as the struc- 
tural forms underlying all bird forms can 
Lam be noted easiest on them. In the accom- 
The webdier. panying silhouette of the duck, the head, 
neck, eye, bill, crop, body, wings, tail and 
feet are structural parts. Species 
differ as these parts differ. Occa- 
sionally a species has the addition 
of a comb, top-knot, or elaborate 
tail. Choose the profile view, in 
absence of natura) object, as the 
view of the bird in the act of flitting 
full front is difficult in the extreme. 
The bulk of its component parts 








The boaster. 


must be understood to get 
a recognizable result. 

For front or foreshort- 
ened views, nature or some 
good copies are necessary 
to make the results worth 
while. The silhouette in 
light or dark birds con- 
tains all of the necessary 
characteristics. Full plum- 
age and decided markings 
The surly and secretive coon, should only be added after 
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the structural parts have all been accounted for. In birds and 
flowers if colors are available it adds to the intensity of the 
interest. 


HENRY G. KELLER 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 





The burrower. 




















INDUSTRIAL ART WORK AT THE LONDON 
CONGRESS 


HE London Congress Exhibition offered an unique oppor- 

tunity for a study of methods and results in the work of 
a large number of typical though widely separated Schools of 
Industrial Art. Considering the present tendency in America 
toward this practical side of Art Education the value of such an 
exhibition as we were privileged to see can not be over-estimated ; 
for it furnished within the confines of a few rooms a chance to 
compare results that could not otherwise be found except from 
an expenditure of much time and money. 

Some countries devoted the greater portion of their space 
to the work of their Industrial Art Schools; in many instances 
this work was by far the most suggestive part of their contributions 
to the exhibition as a whole. In fact the strongest, most insistent 
note of the exhibition was—not art for art’s sake—but, art for 
utility’s sake. And by the same token the most virile and interest- 
ing studies with brush and pencil were from classes where design 
rather than pictorial effect was the ultimate aim. It was gratify- 
ing to find that the type of Art Education which has for so many 
years clung to the skirts of Paris for approval is being displaced 
by something that is real, vital,—and useful. 

Unfortunately questions of transportation affected all coun- 
tries except England and placed a limitation upon the amount 
of work executed in materials that could be shown. One often 
longed to see just a little deeper into things,—to track ideas 
from the designing room out through the work shops. The 
things from Zurich furnished some such opportunity to study 
the relation of design to execution; and England generously 
turned all of her pockets wrong side out for our benefit. We 
were able to study the English work in her exhibition at the 
Congress,—in the results of the last National Competition and 
the Retrospective Exhibition from similar competitions during 
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the past ten years,—and finally at the Franco-British Exposition 
where the educational and industrial work could be compared. 

In studying the work that came under the head of Industrial 
Art it was necessary to take into consideration a number of 
things not always apparent on the surface and about which it 
was often difficult to secure definite information,—namely, 
questions relating to the conditions under which the work from 
the different countries was done. More detailed information 
regarding the grade and character of the institutions represented, 
requirements for admission, etc., would have helped to a proper 
interpretation of the results. One or two instances will indicate 
the varying conditions under which the work was done:—from 
the Birmingham School of Arts and Crafts came jewelry designed 
and executed by boys from the elementary schools, many of 
them under fourteen years of age, who devote a few hours per 
week to this work; from Magdeburg (Germany) came:a display 
of post cards issued by a firm of publishers but designed by pupils 
in the School of Industrial Art who had received the benefit of 
from one to three years’ actual experience in the trade before 
entering upon their studies at the school; from Prag came the 
product of an Industrial High School, somewhat akin to our 
manual training high schools though with sails trimmed closer 
to trade demands. A knowledge of these varying conditions 
under which work was produced added materially to an under- 
standing of the solutions that are being attempted in different 
countries of the many problems involved in industrial education. 

First of all it was interesting to seek the distinctive national 
characteristics of the different representations. One felt that 
it would be a pleasure to shuffle the things together and then 
attempt to sort them out into their proper sections. 

The English work had a familiar, friendly appearance,— 
‘just like the studio,”” as some one remarked. It was natural, 
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Post cards issued by publishers but designed by pupils in the School of Industrial 
Art, Magdeburg. 
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wholesome, graceful in line and form; it began invariably in a 
study of nature and seldom strayed far from its motif. The 
crafts work was thorough and ambitious, seeking rather than 
avoiding difficult technique. Anyone who took the trouble to 
trace the National Competitions through the Retrospective 
Exhibition to the present year found an impressive object lesson 
in the persistent development of a useful art training. In all 
lines of metal work the English section was particularly satisfying. 
Along this line it would profit our own craftsworkers to employ the 
drill and saw less and the blow pipe more. “Built up” jewelry 
and metal work is typical of English instruction and leads to 
technical skill far in advance of our own efforts. 

The German work was strong, unafraid, bold, though making 
no virtue of it, thorough and disciplinary at all times, with touches 
of humor often approaching the grotesque. It was particularly 
suggestive in work related to the book trades; from Diisseldorf 
came textiles of interest in design and color; from Magdeburg 
and Hamburg came linoleum prints of unusual merit. The 
Germans have adapted the linoleum print to a great variety of 
uses aside from the book trades. It is employed for designing on 
cloth, wood, and other materials. It is notable that the German 
teachers of design work from Nature toward the abstract,—that is 
to say,—they generally express the opinion that the composition of 
abstract lines and forms is much more difficult than the composi- 
tion of nature derived motifs, and plan their work accordingly. 

The Austrian and Hungarian sections, though quite inde- 
pendent, were not unlike in character. The work was strong, 
original in thought and execution, though generally consistent; 
the studies from life and the bold landscape compositions were 
of special interest; there were a few rather alarming pieces of 
color work; and from Vienna came a case of enamel work of 
advanced technique and a case of interesting weaving. 
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Examples of built-up jewelry and metal work typical of English instruction, Birmingham. 
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The work from Zurich was the most agreeable surprise of 
all. This school seems to have picked from its neighbors such 
ideas as seemed best and then adapted them to its own needs 
in its own way. Its work in the book trades and silk weaving 
was of special interest; the work from nature was unequaled 
in any other section,—studies in infinite variety and detail, full 
of life and spirit, strong and clear in color yet always showing 
a thoughtful seeking for pattern. A notable feature of the 
school however is in the fact that nature derived ornament has 
practically no place in the applied work; the studies from nature 
are as something apart or as a means of stirring latent ideas, 
the applied designs being invariably a development from abstract 
lines and forms. 

In this brief enumeration, a choice has been made of a few 
foreign schools that seemed to offer the most interesting material 
for study to American teachers. It is to the schools of England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Hungary that we can turn 
with most profit for light upon the many problems that confront 
us in our plans for industrial art education. 

Throughout the exhibition, nature study was given special 
emphasis. Quantities of studies were exhibited ranging from 
painstaking detailed drawings for texture and form to snap shot 
sketches, many on a sheet, for sake of movement. Very few 
of these were for effect, nor did they seek to portray the beauty 
of nature for its own sake. They were records of observation, 
a means to an end, but rendered with admirable feeling. There 
would seem to be nothing in all Nature’s storehouse that was 
overlooked; and equally varied were the mediums employed 
and the methods of treatment. 

In Birmingham a menagerie is maintained by the school 
and the study of animal life is one of the most important features 
of the school work. In Berlin is a firm that makes a specialty 
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Examples of applied design in stencil, thread, and leather, from the Industrial 
Art School, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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of mounting natural specimens for the use of Art Schools. In 
the Vienna schools the human figure receives special attention; 
models may be found posing in the wood carving room, metal 
shops, enamelling room, etc., where frequently work from the 
model is done directly in the materials mentioned. In Buda 
Pest I have seen, in a room with thirty young men,—a hen 
fretting over a brood of chickens, a turkey trying to maintain 
its dignity, and a goose, contented but cautious,—these with 
many stuffed fowls serving to refresh the memory in a competition 
for the decoration of a hall in which a poultry show was to be held. 

The German, Austrian and Swiss methods of working from 
nature were of exceptional interest. A piece of white paper was 
seldom employed. Tinted papers of infinite variety ranging 
from light tints to black were used,—with chalks, crayons, and 
water colors possessing a body that made them opaque. 

Going back of the-exhibition into the schools themselves, one 
may find many interesting features to supplement the work that 
was displayed at London. A large portion of the work from 
England was done in night schools; and it must not be overlooked 
that many of the fine things in the National Competition were 
executed by young men and women highly skilled in their 
respective crafts. It is odd to find many institutions in England 
built and maintained at enormous expense practically idle in 
the day time. The English teachers are invariably drawn from 
the trades and give a relatively small part of their time to school 
work. 

The German schools are open six days and nights in the 
week and on Sunday morning. It would seem as if they believed 
in this work! One of the most interesting of the German schools 
is at Magdeburg, where a group of men with keen sympathy 
and enthusiasm are doing work of unusual interest with inade- 
quate buildings and equipment. It is practical work too. A 
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pottery industry has been built up and strengthened through 
the assistance of the school; printers in the city bring their job 
compositions to the school to get the pupils to help them with 
the designs; one of the German rooms at St. Louis was designed 
by the pupils and executed through codperation between the 
school shops and workmen in the town. In Berlin much of 
the Emperor’s jewelry and silverwork is designed and executed 
in the schools,--though much to the disgust of the trade. In 
Vienna the wood-carving class has been called upon to execute 
an elaborate altar for the city to be placed in one of the churches. 
It is their test for a master’s degree; six pupils are at work on it 
and have been given two years in which to complete it. In Buda 
Pest many orders of a commercial nature are designed and 
executed in the schools under conditions exactly the same as 
those prevailing in the shops of the city. 

Withal, one could not help being impressed by the wide- 
spread growth and development of the industrial art idea in 
Europe, the strength and unique character of the training offered 
as manifested in the work of the countries mentioned, and of 
the imperative need for schools of industrial art in our own 
educational system. We may learn much from Europe,—and 
yet our problem is in many essentials different. Human nature 
is different first of all; our modes of thought and life are not the 
same; methods of production are different. Our training must 
be more elastic; our young people are not content to be properly 
tagged and laid away in strata,—there must always be an open- 
ing at the top through which they may climb upward. But we 
are now in a position to profit from the results of experiments 
in European schools, choosing that which is good and disregard- 
ing that which is bad. We have many difficult problems to 
solve in dovetailing an industrial ‘art training between our 
elementary schools and trade requirements. We have no body 
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of teachers properly qualified to take up the work, but we have 
one quality which will bring us to the top,—the American habit 
of doing things when once awakened to the task; and with this 
awakening close upon us it is sincerely hoped that we may take 
to the next Congress in 1912 a considerable volume of work 
from American Schools of Industrial Art. 


ERNEST A. BATCHELDER 


Throop Polytechnic Institute 


Pasadena, California 














ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
APRIL 


The old world rolls ’round again to the happy time 


‘““When the fields catch flower 
And the underwood is green, 

And from bower unto bower 
The songs of the birds begin.” 


Tis Easter for every living thing. The returning currents 
of life pour over the hills, flood the valleys, soak into the sod, 
and leak in, somehow, to the school room itself, even in cities. 
There’s a stronger light in the sky, a fresher breath in the morn- 
ing air, a quicker pulse in the blood, a more restless team in the 
school desks. The children need more work; but it must be 
Spring work, work in harmony with the season, work fresh with 
color, and prophetic of better things to come. 


PRIMARY 


In the primary grades Easter, which falls on the eleventh 
of April this year, is sure to be a center of interest. In the public 
schools it should have the largest possible interpretation. “The 
shot heard ’round the world” was fired in April, the shot that 
awakened a Nation to a new life. This event is not to be forgotten 
in planning the outline for the month. Moreover, in some 
states Arbor Day falls in April, or very early in May, and prepar- 
ation for that celebration is in order. 


FIRST YEAR. Make drawings in color appropriate to the 
season. 


The peeping out of the first catkins, the coming up of the first flowers, 
the flying back of the first birds, these are topics of perennial delight to little 
children. Such books as Miss Lovejoy’s “Poetry of the Seasons,” and “Nature 
in Verse’’ will furnish good reading sure to call up visions easily put into pic- 
torial form. Such simple pictures as those in Plate 1, are examples of the 
best work first grade children produce. 
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The pussy willows were drawn by Hilda 
Walker, Swissvale, Pa., the twigs and scales in 
brown crayon and the pussies in white chalk. 
Mary M. used white chalk and lead pencil! for 
her crocuses. Children like to add the April 
rain, to show how brave these first flowers 
are. The returning birds, artist unknown, 
seems to me a masterpiece. The sky is blue, 
the house, a silhouette cut from paper, in this 
case, should have been drawn in with the 
brush, and the birds, drawn in pencil, ought 
also to have been drawn with the brush. Let 
us teach the children to work consistently, 
either all cut paper, all water color and brush, 
or all colored crayon or pencil. But as repro- 
duced in half-tone, the inconsistencies are not 
evident. Any house, or any clump of trees 
will furnish a suitable silhouette, and a wash 
for the sky may be easily made in yellow, 
orange, or blue, or in gray. A hint of the 
distant sea, or of a river or lake or of hills or 
mountains might be given in the distance. 


SECOND YEAR. (U) Make draw- 
ings in color appropriate to the month. 


The subjects might be similar to those 
chosen for first grade, but the drawings should 
require closer observation. The children should 
be given a good deal of freedom in choice of 
subject, but once chosen all should be held to 
doing the work well in the medium selected. 
An Easter symbol may be drawn or, if the 
children are not equal to that, may be given in 
outline by the teacher, for the children to color. 
The chicken, Fig. 2, by Joseph Boucher, 
Winchendon, Mass., will serve as an example. 
Joseph did this all himself, using colored 
crayon and white chalk. 
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Plate 3 shows the work of Ralph Nelson, Sioux City, Iowa, a boy seven 
years old. The robin, the bluebird, the maple buds, and the pussy willows 
are all easily recognized, though cut in silhouette. The cuttings were pasted 
on a ground of black which Ralph made by using ink on a sheet of drawing 
paper. 


THIRD YEAR. Make drawings in color to show what 
April brings. 

No better subject for the month’s work in this grade can be found than 
that given in Plate IV. The illustrations at the left are clipped pages from a 





Spring drawing and paper cutting by second grade pupils. 


little booklet entitled “‘The Story of a Pea, from April roth to May 6th,” written, 
illustrated and put into attractive form by William Evanson, Dover, Mass. 
William was in Grade III, but had never had drawing in the lower grades. 
His booklet received a third prize last spring. The pages are so charmingly 
naive, that it is almost too bad to suggest any change in them; and yet text 
printed across an illustration, or superimposed upon it, is usually bad. An 
occasional exception only proves the rule that it should never be allowed. 
If the third grade children cannot lay out pages like those shown at the right, 
have older children do it for them. When the drawings are made in pencil 
and the text is written, a delicate wash of blue for the sky, and a delicate wash 
of dull orange for the ground might be brushed over the drawings—just a 
hint that we see the little plants actually growing. 


3@""In all these grades try to establish the habit of the right use of color terms, 
and call special attention to color in every object observed. By the end of 
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the third year children should be able to use intelligently such terms as red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, light red, light orange, etc., dark red, dark 
orange, etc., white, black, and gray. In the fourth grade scales of colors 
may be commenced, and exercises in the application of color leading to design. 





SOPBQE Onl stron ) R y 

g 'y llatare Muddy Deoklet ,/ dard Grade 
"tis hore % . Original pages and fF 
amnoAng b Suggested revision || 


Taste in design is fostered by the study of fine examples, originality by the study 
of nature and the principles of pure design. The lessons may proceed some- 
what as follows— 


GRAMMAR 


FOURTH YEAR. (U) 1. Review Color. Make a special 
study of Tones of Color. 
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A scale of color is an orderly series of tones made from a single color, 
by the use of light or white and dark or black. 

The illustration, Fig. 5, by Raymond Lewis, Dalton, Mass., shows what 
to attempt. At the top is an orderly series of five 
tones, white,* a tint or light tone, a middle tone, 
a shade or dark tone, and black.* Below is a 
rosette, the Gothic “dog-tooth” rendered in 
three tones of this scale, the highest, middle, 
and lowest tone. Another application of the 
color scale is suggested by Figure 6. This 
comes from Bernadette Bisson, in a second 
grade, Marlboro, Mass. Each child was asked 
to bring a sample of dress goods, such as she 
would like to wear, and then to determine the 
color of ribbon best for trimming. The little 
folder had margin lines of another tone from 
the same scale. 


2. Make a color study of some 
spring growth exhibiting a monochro- 
matic scale. 


This scale is sometimes called a Scale of 
Values, but Monochromatic Scale (meaning 
simply a scale from one color) is the better term. 
The children will be surprised to find that almost 
all “white flowers” are in this scale.* The 
petals are not quite white, as comparison with 
pure white paper will show; the stems are light 
green, the leaves darker green, and sometimes 
two shades of green may be seen, the lighter on 
the under side of the leaf, and the darker on the tones, three tones of the scale 
upper side. The drawing should be made in used in the coloring of a his- 
color, on a toned paper. That is, the paper toric unit of design. 





A monochromatic scale of five 


*Not a pure white or a pure black but a white with just a hint of the color in it, and 
a black with just a trace of the color in it,—a toned white and a toned black—“‘Harmony 
exists only when all the elements have something in common.” 

*In fact none of them are! But in many cases the delicate hues are too delicate for 
children at this stage to classify any other way. 
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should be made the right color to fit in as one tone in the monochromatic 
scale which the completed drawing will present. 


FIFTH YEAR. 1. Review Color. Make a special study 
of Hues of Color. 


Hues of color are produced from a given color by mixing with it a little 
of a neighboring color. Each spectrum color may be thought of as central 
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The application of monochromatic coloring in dress. 


in a group or scale of hues. Orange, for example, by the admixture of a little 
red becomes a red-orange; orange by the admixture of a little yellow becomes 
a yellow-orange. Orange is the family name. Red—, Standard—, and 
Yellow—, correspond to the Christian name, or given name. Just as tones 
of one color look well together, so hues of one color look well together, and 
for the same reason,—they have a color in common. A little experiment will 
show that any color (light or dark) may be made the central color in a group 
or scale of hues. Figure 7 shows a scale of hues, with an application to dress, 
made by a grammar school girl in Natick, Mass. One of the standard historic 
units, such as the fleur-de-lis, is a good subject for coloring. Such historic 
units are central types of ornamental form, and should become a part of the 
mental furnishing of every pupil, not because the units are historic but because 
they are good. 
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2. Make a color study of some spring growth exhibiting 
a scale of Analogous Colors. 


This scale is merely a group of related hues. It is 
to be found in any spring plant having yellow flowers. 
Try to see how much the various elements of the 
plant have in common, not how much they differ. 


SIXTH YEAR. 1. Review Color. Make 
a special study of Complementary Colors. 


Any two colors which when mixed produce 
neutral gray are said to be complementary. Roughly 
the complementary pairs are red and green, orange 
and blue, yellow and violet; but only certain hues 
of red are complementary to certain hues of green. 

Dr. Ross establishes these hues with precision, 
and practically related as in diagram A, Fig. 9. 





A scale of analogous hues with an A scale of hues applied in the color- 
application in dress. ing of a historic unit of design. 
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A. Old theory Spars: B. Munsell, Spairs: C Nature*a Art, 6 paits. 


Mr. Munsell, by omitting orange, manages to have the complementaries fall 
as in diagram B. A careful study of examples of complementaries, both 
in nature and art leads me to believe that the circuit should be elliptical, not 


circular, and that the com- 
plements fall more nearly as 
in diagram C. The fact 
remains, whatever the dia- 
gram, that two colors which 
when mixed produce neutral 
gray arecomplementary. Let 
the pupils ascertain by experi- 


Complementary colors applied in the 
coloring of a historic design. 


oJ 


ment a pair of complementary colors, 
and make a diagram such as that at 
Figure 10, a red, a neutral and a 
green, by Rupert Smith, Shelburne, 
Mass. Then select some standard his- 
toric unit, such as the foliated cross of 
Byzantine art, Fig. 11, and color it, 
with a pair of very dark or dull com- 
plementary colors. Pure complements 
are not harmonious. Harmony appears 
only when the colors have something 
in common. When dulled they have 
gray in common. Dull the colors by 
mixing with each other in different 
proportions. 
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2. Makea color study of some spring growth exhibiting 
Complementary Colors. 


Any flower with a violet or red-violet blossom will serve. The purple 
trillium by Margaret Lishman, Bristol, Conn., is a good example, Fig. 12. 





The purple triJlium drawn in color by a sixth grade pupil. Its color scale was determined 
and recorded. 


Sometimes when the color of the blossom and of the leaf are not quite com- 
plementary the colors of other parts of the plant can be produced by mingling 
the two. Some of the most beautiful ‘Complementary harmonies” are not 
quite complementary! 
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Examples of paper weaving and cross-stitch embroidery based on the net, from “Primary Hand 


Work” by Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
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3@In the three upper grammar grades the work may well be more largely 
decorative in character, involving more design on the part of the pupils. The 
design should be applied design. Results from various parts of the country 
lead me to hold to the same general plan as that hitherto followed in this 
Outline. The applied design required will make use, therefore, of squared 
elements, disconnected elements, and united elements. 


SEVENTH YEAR. (U) Make a study of the Squared 
Pattern, and draw one example in color. 


Collect illustrations of woven patterns, knotted rugs, cross-stitch embroid- 
ery, and terrazzo floor designs, and any others based on the net. Lead the 
children to see how the various patterns are built up of squares. Plate XIII, 
from Miss Seegmiller’s book, Primary Hand Work,* gives six patterns for 
paper weaving, suitable for Maybaskets, and seven patterns for cross-stitch 
embroidery. On squared paper, drawn by the pupils, one-eighth to one-fourth 
inch mesh, make a design in color, a copy, or a modified form of one of the 
designs collected as illustration. Use a monochromatic scheme of color. 
Study the Greek frets for other illustrations. Copy one in color. Use colored 
crayon for a cross-stitch design, and water color for terrazzo or a painted fret. 
A rug pattern may be effectively rendered in colored pencil, one stroke for 
each thread. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make a study of the Stencil Pattern, and 
make a stencil. 


Collect illustrations of stencilled patterns, and such as might be produced 
by means of a stencil; calicos, dimities, muslins, figu ed silks and burlaps, 
wall papers and end papers, monograms and cover stamps. Copy a simple 
stencil and find out how it works. Plate XIV gives a variety of simple stencils 
in one and in two tones. Trace one and cut out the pattern from stiff manila 
paper. In a two-tone stencil, when simple, the same stencil is used for both, 
care being taken not to overrun when applying the color. In a complicated 
stencil duplicate tracings are made, and only that part of the pattern requiring 
a given color is cut in each. In the plate the openings for a second color are 
shown in outline only. If the proper materials and tools are not at hand 
for carrying out this work in detail, cut the stencil from any thick paper, and 
transfer from it by means of a sharp pointed hard lead pencil. The pattern may 


*By kind permission of the publishers, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 
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A and B. Examples of modern German design for printers. C. A modern cover stamp. 
D. A “Craftsman” doily. 











E. Examples of work in pierced metal. F. Examples of painted decoration. G-L. Examples 
of printing from wood blocks by pupils of Arthur W. Dow - 
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then be colored with crayon or water color. The aim this month is to learn 
what a stencil is, how to make it, and how to work it. The result should be 
a good stencil unit, and a print from it. 


NINTH YEAR. Make a study of the Continuous Pattern, 
and copy a good one, 


The Continuous Pattern (not the best term, perhaps, but I can find no 
better), is the sort of pattern that is neither necessarily squared nor disjointed. 
It is the sort of pattern that may be engraved on a block and printed on any 
sort of fabric, the sort that may be drawn by hand on a wall, carved on a board, 
cut from metal, stamped on a plate, worked in outline stitch on cloth, incised 
on stone, or otherwise applied directly to a continuous surface, without struc- 
tural modification in the pattern itself. 

Plates XV and XVI give examples. Each subject has its own limitations 
and possibilities. The designer must consider use, material, process, and 
desired effect. But whatever the subject the result must be a consistent whole. 
All the elements must be orderly and interrelated in character and in position. 

The aim this month is to learn what constitutes an orderly, harmonious 
whole in design, and how to produce it. The result should be an intelligent 
copy of a good design for a definite purpose. For example, a cover stamp 
to be printed in one color, Plate XV, B or C; in two colors, Plate XV, A; a 
design for a doily to be worked in outline stitch and all-over-embroidery, 
Plate XV, D; a design for something in pierced sheet metal, Plate XVI, A; 
a design for painting on china, Plate XVI, B; a design for a stamped end paper 
in one color, Plate XVI, C and H; a design for a doily to be printed from a 
wood block in one color, Plate XVI, D, E, F, G. In the history of art good 
design is never produced except for a given purpose. ll vital art is applied art. 

H. T. B. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR APRIL WORK 


Spring Plant Drawing 
Whitney, Book, March 1902, April 1902; Sargent, Book, May 1907; Weed, 
Alders, Poplars, and Willows, Book, April 1908; Bailey, Trees in Silhouette, 
Book, September 1908; Outlines, Book, March and April numbers, each 
year. 


Arrangement* 
Brown, Book, May 1903; Stimson, The Gate Beautiful, pp. 291-298, etc.; 
Raymond, Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color; Raymond, Rhythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music; Raymond, The Genesis of Art-form; 
Muzzey, Studies in Line, Book, December 1907; Stock, Composition, 
Book, November 1908; Dow, Composition. 

Adaptation 
Bailey, Book, May 1907; Council Year-Book, Haney, The Adaptation of 
Pattern to Material, 1907; Haney, The Use of Natural Forms in Design, 
1906. 

Rosettes* 
Stimson, The Gate Beautiful, pp. 280-287; Seegmiller, Applied Arts Draw- 
ing Books, V, p. 33. 

Florets* 
Miss Clough, Book, June 1906; Frontispiece, Book, May 1908. Any 
type catalogue; any book on Historic Ornament. Dow, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching Art. 

Rhythm 
Miss A. J. Warner, Book, April 1902; Daniels, Book, May 1904; Miss 
Charlotte Reed, Book, October and November 1907, The Rhythmic Ruler. 

Squared Units* 
Miss Perry, Book, December 1903; Miss Berry, Book, June 1904. 


Stencils* 


Mrs. Kettelle, Book, February 1902; Mrs. Sweeney, Book, June 1905; 
Ward, Book, June 1906; E. E. Garrabrant, Book, June 1908; C. M. Weed, 


*See Outlines, School Arts Book for April, May and June, each year; also Prang Text 
Books, section “Design.” 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 





Japanese Nature Stencils, Book, March 1908; Seegmiller, Applied Arts 
Drawing Books, V, p. 31. 
Block Printing 


Marie S. Stillman, Book, June 1907; Cooper, Book, October 1908. 


Interrelation of Units* 
Bailey, Book, March 1906, pp. 504-507; Batchelder, Principles of Design, 
pp. 53-67, etc.; Ross, A Theory of Pure Design. 


Monograms 
Bailey and Hall, Book, February 1902; Sperry, Book, November 1906. 
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TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER 
GRADE VII 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


The essential parts of the holder, Plate XIII, are (1) a copper rack for three 
brushes, (2) a detachable copper box to catch moisture dripping from the 
brushes, (3) a shelf and (4) strip of copper to hold the bottle of powder and 
(5) a panel by which these parts are supported. 

(1a) The width of the head of three brushes held far enough apart to be 
easily handled suggests the width of the strip of metal used for the brush holder. 

(b) The strip is long enough to include the length of the hooks and the 
back piece, which extends upward as high as the shelf to protect the finish of 
the panel from the moisture on the heads of the brushes. 

(c) The strip is of at least 23-gauge thickness that the hooks may be 
sufficiently rigid. 

(2a) A box long enough to repeat the width of the holder, thus intimately 
relating these parts of the rack, extends far enough from left to right to catch 
the drip from the curved handle of any brush, which is turned sideways in 
the holder. 

(b) In width the box extends far enough front to be under the lower end 
of various styled curved handles. 

(c) The box is deep enough to surround the ends of medium and long 
length brush handles. To protect the finish of the panel from the wet end of 
shorter handles, the back of the box extends higher than its sides and front. 

(d) The box, to be easily cleaned, is detachable. It is hooked to the 
panel at the upper part of the extension of its back. Thus in hanging or remov- 
ing the box, the holes that the hooks enter are easier to see and reach than if 
they were deeper in the box. The design cut in the top of the back is suggestive 
of the design in the top of the panel and the top of the bottle. This unity of 
design relates the upper and lower parts of the object together. Thus one part 
of the objects appears at first sight to go with its neighboring parts. The box 
is arranged below the holder so that a brush handle of average length extends 
halfway down the back of the box. 

(3a) The dimensions of the shelf are sufficient to accommodate a large 
size powder bottle. The strain on the shelf is not enough to require the support 
of a bracket. Its thickness insures a butt joint of sufficient strength; its 
shape is in keeping with either a round or an eiliptical powder holder. 
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(b) The shelf is arranged at the top of the piece of metal behind the 
brushes, high enough above the hooks not to interfere with the handling of 
the brushes. 

(4a) The metal band above the shelf is dimensioned and bent either to 
fit a particular bottle or can, or it may be large enough to fit powder holders 
in general. 

(b) The bottom of the band is far enough above the shelf to make cleaning 
the entire shelf convenient. 5 

(5a) The panel is only long and wide enough to be well proportioned 
behind the bottle, brushes, and parts of the rack that it supports. 

(b) The upper part of the panel is shaped to match the bottle in front of 
it. The lower corners are slightly rounded to repeat the curves at the top of 
the panel. Between these curved corners the lower end of the panels is straight, 
to match the bottom of the box above it. One screw on each side of the bottle 
and one beneath the box are enough to hold the panel securely to the wall. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Rough stock for the panel and shelf is furnished when needed, 1-2” longer 
and 1-2” wider than dimensions specified in Figures 1, 2, 3, Plate XIV. Rough 
stock for each metal part is furnished 1-8” longer and 1-8” wider than specified 
dimensions. 

The Blank for the Panel. (1) The working surface is the part of a blank 
finished first. It is so called because most of the measurements and tests are 
made from it in working out the blank’s edges, ends, and opposite surface. 
The working surface is the most carefully rendered part of the blank. Any 
mistake in finishing it is apt to be repeated in the parts that depend upon it. 
Not only does the accuracy of these parts of the pieces of wood depend on the 
working surface, but it is used when convenient to test the fitting of all the 
other pieces in the object. The most important joints always occur on the 
working surface rather than on the opposite surface. 

(a) Carefully observe the surfaces of the rough stuck to find which shows 
the more attractive marking of the grain; which surface is smoother and needs 
less planing in removing dents and rough spots; which of the surfaces, if warped, 
curves from its edges upward to its center like an arch, and which surface, 
between its edges, dips like a rocker. With one exception, the rough stock, 
if warped, is held for planing by the bench hook or pins, with its arched surface 
up and its edges resting on the bench. The stock, if planed on with its rocking 
surface down, is apt to roll and loosen from its fastenings. The exception is 
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made in favor of the surface showing the better marked grain. A well marked 
grain is a gift of nature and should be selected for the more prominently visible 
surface of each piece of wood in the finished object, whether this is the working 
surface or not; whether or not it means more difficulty in holding the piece 
on the bench and planing out deeper dents and rough spots to make it the 
working surface. 

The plane passing over the wood against the grain lifts and cracks off 
splinters just as the finger picks up splinters when moved against the grain. 

(b) Examine the direction of the grain and hold the wood on the bench 
so as to plane in the same direction as the hand is pushed to avoid slivers. 

(c) Regulate the blade of the plane so that it moves over the wood with- 
out touching. Lower the blade gradually, adjusting it if necessary to left or 
right until its entire width cuts a shaving about the thickness of tissue paper. 

An acceptable Working Surface is flat and smooth. (d) Test with the 
nearer edge of the plane’s lower surface used as a straight edge, Fig. 4. 
Holding it parallel to the ends of the board, draw it the entire length of the 
wood; holding the wood to the light. If an even ray of light is seen between 
the board and the straight edge, then the surface is flat. Do not lose the 
flatness of a rough surface in planing it smooth. Never lose any of the 
requirements of the finished surfaces, edges and ends of a blank that are 
found to test correctly in the rough stock, while working for the requirements 
that are not found in the rough stock. lf the surface is not flat, plane down 
the high places that hold the straight edge from touching across the entire 
width of the surface. 

(e) Mark the finished surface with a V, pointing like an arrow head to 
the edge of the wood that needs less planing. 

(2) The Working Edge when acceptable is smooth, straight and square 
with the working surface. (a) Use the straight edge of the plane to test 
which edge of the wood is straighter. Use the try-square with its handle 
against the working surface and its blade crossing the edge, Fig. 5, to see 
which edge is squarer with the working surface. After testing, and while 
bringing the working edge to the full requirements, do not lose such 
requirements of an acceptable working edge as are found in the rough stock. 
Mark the finished working edge with a line crossing it and connecting with 
the point of the mark on the working surface. 

(3) The Opposite Edge when finished, is smooth, straight, square with 
the working surface and an even distance from the working edge. (a) Set 


the gauge the required width of the blank. Hold the hilt of the gauge’ 
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firmly against the working edge, and rest the farther edge of the shank of 
the gauge on the working surface. Roll the gauge on this edge of the shank 
until the point which has been filed to a chisel edge cuts a slight distance 
into the wood, Fig. 6. Rest the lower left corner of the wood on the bench, 
Fig. 6, so that the hilt of the gauge will not hit the bench. Move the gauge 
the length of the working and then the opposite surfaces, enough times to 
make a thin, clean-cut line on each surface deep enough to be easily seen. 
If the hilt and shanks of the gauge are held in place firmly the point need 
‘ hardly be thought of. 

The opposite edge is a harder problem than the working edge. There 
is a less definite limit to the amount of wood removed in doing the working 
edge. A few shavings can be removed here and there until the working edge 
is right. The opposite edge, however, must meet all the requirements when 
it reaches the guide lines gauged on the surfaces. 

(b) Plane the opposite edges to these lines, testing before reaching the 
lines, to find if any corrections need be made in removing the last few shavings. 
(4) The Working End must be smooth, straight, square with the work- 
ing surface and square with the working and opposite edges. (a) Try-square 
a line across the working edge not less than 1-8” from the better end of 
the wood. Guided by a try-square, its handle held against the working edge, 
continue this line across the rough surface. A good test of the evenness of 
two edges can now be tried by seeing if a try-square blade, its handle held 
against the opposite edge, falls in line with the entire length of the line just 
drawn from the working edge. So much work with the plane is required in 
rendering a blank that a mitre box may well be used in doing the working end. 

(b) Arrange the wood working surface down in the mitre box, so that 
the saw will cut away the outer half of the line drawn on the rough surface. 

(5) The Opposite End must be ail that is required of the working end, 
and also must be an even and a required distance from the working end. 
(a) Locate on the working edge the specified length of the blank. Draw a 
line across the working edge and across the rough surface. Again test the 
evenness of the edges at this end of the wood. Render the opposite end in 
the mitre box. 

(6) The Opposite Surface must be all that is required of the working sur- 
face and also must be an even and, except with beginners, a required distance 
from the working surface. (a) Set the gauge according to the specified 
thickness of the blank. lf the wood, in doing the working surface, has been 
planed thinner than the specified thickness of the blank and if a thinner blank 
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will serve without affecting its purpose, then set the gauge according to the 
thinnest part of the wood. Hold the wood upright in the vise. Guided by 
the working surface, gauge the guide lines of the opposite surface along the 
length of the edges and ends of the wood. 

(b) Plane to these guide lines, testing before reaching the lines, to find 
if corrections need be made while finishing the opposite surface. 

(7a) Use the pattern of the panel suggested by Figure 2 or a similar pattern 
of an original design. (Follow the methods used in designing the uprights 
for the book rack in the January article, School Arts Book.) Fit and trace 
the pattern in the working and opposite surfaces of the panel blank. 

(b) With coping saw, file and sandpaper, finish the edges of the panel 
to these tracings, according to directions followed in making the brush broom 
holder, December article, School Arts Book. 

Blank for the Shelf. (1) The smaller parts of an object are generally 
done first, that the larger pieces when finished will have less time to warp 
before putting the object together. With beginners the larger pieces, which 
mean larger movements and a developing control of the larger muscles, are 
done first. When finished, the large pieces are piled under heavy weights 
that keep them flat until the small pieces are finished. 

(a) Finish the blank for the shelf to specified dimensions, rendering the 
surfaces, edges and ends by the same methods followed in doing the panel 
blank. 

(b) For the sake of a good joint, select for the back of the shelf the better 
end of the blank. Trace pattern of shelf on the surfaces. 

(c) Finish edges of shelf with coping saw, file and sandpaper. The end 
where the joint occurs is neither filed nor sandpapered after it has been well 
done in a mitre box. 

(2a) Try-square a line across the working surface of the panel to show 
the position of the lower surface of the shelf. With points divide this line and 
the joint end of the shelf into halves. Arrange these points together, and hold- 
ing the shelf in place, trace on the working surface of the panel the space 
covered by the end of the shelf. Drill three holes for nails (see October article, 
School Arts Book, Pen and Ink Stand) through a horizontal line dividing this 
space into halves. (Position of nails shown in Figures 3 and 7.) 

(b) Start three nails where the point of the drill comes through. Place 
shelf in vise and the panel in position on shelf, Fig. 7. Partially drive the 
nearer nail, By turning the shelf and panel in the vise, the farther nail can 
be reached more easily. Kneel or sit down in order to see that the endsfof 
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the shelf are properly placed against the panel while driving these end nails. 
Partially drive the middle nail. 

The Metal Blanks for the Rack, Box and the Strip that supports the bottle. 
(1) The surfaces, edges and ends of a metal blank are finished with tinsmith 
scissors and file to meet the requirements of the same parts of a wooden 
blank. 

(1a) Finish the blank of the rack to specified dimensions, Fig. 8. Fit 
and trace pattern with sharp metal point on the working surface. Because 
‘ of the necessary pressure against the edges of the pattern in tracing on metal, 
it is advisable in class work to use a pattern cut from tin. 

(b) Drill a hole at the end of the space between the “tines” of the rack. 
Finish to the remaining lines of the pattern. 

(c) Locate the holes for the tacks that hold the rack to the panel. 
Punch these holes. 

(d) Lower the rack in an iron vise to the line drawn with a try-square 
at A. B. Hammer the part above the line forward until it is at right angles 
to the part held in the vise. Hammer the curve in the “tines” over the vise 
handle held horizontally. 

(2a) Finish the blank of the box to specified dimensions, Fig. 9. Fit 
and trace pattern on working surface of the blank. Finish to the tracing. 

(b) Drill the holes in the back of the box large enough to slip over the 
shanks of large copper tacks from which the hooks are made. 

(c) Draw the lines (dot and dash lines, Fig. 9) on which the blank is to 
be bent, in making the box. Bend the sides of the box on these lines. (See 
September article, School Arts Book, Hanging Match Box, for methods of 
bending the sides of a metal box.) 

(d) Holding the box in position on the panel, mark with a punch the 
j position of the hooks through the holes in the back. 

(3a) Finish the blank of the strip to specified dimensions, Fig. 1+. Locate 
and punch the holes for the tacks that hold it to the panel. Locate the lines 
on which laps are bent. 

(b) Bend the laps at right angles to the strip. Curve the face over the 
face of the bottle it is to hold. 

(c) Tack the strip temporarily in place using copper tacks long enough 
to clinch on the back of the panel. 

(4) Drill in place the holes for the screws that hold the panel to the wall. 
As copper screws are not obtainable, round-headed blackened or blued screws 
are preferable to brass screws. 
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It is advisable not to finish with sandpaper and stain the woodwork, 
especially as it consists of narrow pieces, not liable to warp, until after the 
metal parts are fitted in place. Thus the retouching of scratches in the stain 
finish is avoided. 

(5a) Clean the metal with an emery eraser and shine it with a metal 
polish. 

(b) Sandpaper the wooden parts separately and nail them permanently 
together. Countersink the nails and fill the holes with stained putty. Sand- 
paper again, being careful not to draw even fine sandpaper across the grain. 

(c) Finish with a stain darker in tone and duller in color than the copper. 
In tone and color value, a stain halfway between the copper and the black 
screws is right. Thus even in color there is an evident relationship between 
all parts of the object. After twenty-four hours rub with wax and shine 
with a fine waste. Drive long copper tacks into the marks punched for the 
hooks Cut off the heads of the tacks. Curve the 1-2 inch length of their 
shank not driven into the panel upward, thus making the hooks. 

(d) Attach permanently the metal parts to place. 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 


Adams, Massachusetts 
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THE SEWING ROOM 
A TRAVELER’S OUTFIT 
Vil 
HAT BAG 


HE little Goodspeeds next produced a bag for Aunt Eleanor’s 
hat. In this she could place her hat for protection from 

dust when on a long railway journey. 
They departed from the color scheme of pink and green of the other 


suit case articles. This they made of green with touches of buff to correspond 
with Aunt Eleanor’s green traveling suit with its buff linings. 
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In the applied medallion a handsome initial letter, or monogram designed 
to fit a circle might be used, thus making the gift more personal. For good 
letters in a circle, see School Arts Packet, Decorative Initials, and Mr. Sperry’s 
article in The School Arts Book for November 1906. For monograms see 
The School Arts Book, supplement to the February number, 1902. These 
letters or monograms should be large and bold, outlined in a simple outline 
stitch to be effective on a darned background. 
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This design—a bird, after the Japanese—suggests any traveler over 
sea, and might be treated in the same way, by outline and darned 
background. This one was stencilled in the hope that it might show better 
in the photograph. 
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Materials: One yard green India silk 26” wide; 6” square of silk or linen 
canvas, buff color; four yards of green silk cord, 1-4” in diameter; one skein 
fine, green embroidery silk; two spools of buff silk twist. 

To make: Sew the ends of the silk together in a French seam, making 
one side of the bag. Seam the bottom of the bag. Cut the top of the bag 
according to diagram. 

Darn the background of the 3” stencilled circle with green embroidery 
silk, over two threads, under two threads, alternating the threads on the next 
row. Adjust the canvas to paper 3 1-2” in diameter. Fasten on the back side as 
previously directed in the December number of The School Arts Book, p. 381. 
Before gathering, cut out triangles in the overlapping edges, that the heavier 
canvas may not be bulky. Place the medallion. Finish with silk cord couched 
with the buff silk twist. Face the edge of the lap. On the edge of the lap 
couch the cord. A loop of cord in the center of the circle may be left to which 
a silk tassel or ball may be fastened. 

Finish the top of the other side of the bag with a 1-2” hem for the draw- 
string. Provide for the drawstrings on the rest of the top with a 1-2” facing 
of silk. Use cord for drawstrings. These may be finished at the ends with 
tassels. 


SISTER MAY 
Box 23 
Granby, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


and the vernal equinox had arrived. 
When we looked from the western 
windows of the Golden Chamber 
at six o’clock the Uplands were 
already smiling to the sun, just up 
from his bath in the Bay. Half 
way to the zenith the bent old 
moon shone like a spot of high 
light in the polished sky. How 
clean and fresh the world is after the drenching and airing of 
a March Monday! The celestial hemisphere seemed arched 
over the earth like a Dionysian ear to catch the first notes of 
the returning birds. Should our ears be deaf to them? Blessed 
and I decided to dress at once and to go out for the early music. 

When we entered the Kirkway, a half-hour later, we found 
therein an eager and nipping air. A breeze from the northwest 
gossiped of snowbanks just over the edge of the horizon, and 
patches of old ice along the path, defended from the sun by a 
stubborn phalanx of cat briar, reminded our feet that winter’s 
army of occupation had many a camp yet in our northern zone. 

The Kirkway saunters along through Bramblecroft and 
slides down Goldenrod Hill, eastward, to The Lists. Since the 
old days of my boyhood when Arthur and his Knights and all 
militant Christendom used to meet on this green level, the King’s 
Highway along its eastern side blocked with horses and pages 
and men-at-arms, and Goldenrod Hill rising up from its western 
side, crowded with fair ladies rank above rank to the very crest, 
The Lists have deteriorated. There summer after summer 
generations of peaceful men have mowed down armies of timothy 
and daisy, with no witnesses but the birds and the boys who 
chased butterflies along the borders. One fateful year an over- 
lord allowed the ends, north and south, to be given over to dwell- 
ings, ploughed the rest of it from hill to highway, and planted 
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cabbages, to raise their heads where knightly heads had fallen. 
Since then this fertile plain has yielded its annual harvests not 
only to man but to the birds. The birds love it. It lies warm 
and level under the sun, open, so that no enemy can approach 
unseen. It is bordered next the hillside with thickets of black- 
berry and cat briar, bayberry, sumach and huckleberry, alder, 
wild cherry, rose, grape, and apple, into which birds can dart 
at a moment’s notice. On the other side rows of acacias and 
elms arching the King’s Highway, afford a vantage ground from 
which birds can reconnoitre, and an eminence behind which 
they can drop, upon occasion, and sail down the air to ’"Quashat 
meadows. 

On Goldenrod Hill the air was chill, but along the edge of 
The Lists, the tangled thickets were huddled warm in the slant 
sunshine; and there, threading the capricious twig corridors, 
searching every corner of the traceried halls, were the sparrows, 
just up from the South, hobnobbing with their northern relatives; 
whispering, chatting, laughing, singing, foolish with the fun of 
being at The Lists again. There were the Tree Sparrows with 
their copper casques, the Song Sparrows with their spotted corselets, 
the Fox Sparrows in their rusty armor; there were the Juncoes in 
gun-metal and silver, and the Chickadees in tempered steel. 
Ah, ’twas a gallant company! How the air trembled with the 
tumultuous pickings and pipings of their lutes and fifes! 

What nonchalant courage these scraps of life exhibit! 
With winter lurking in the valleys and frost patrolling the upper 
air, with vast death lying in wait northward, just beyond the 
horizon wall, these little knights camp here and sing like the 
Crusaders scornfully revelling upon the edge of hostile Asia. 

Blessed and I returned to breakfast with an echo of their 
songs in our hearts, and with something of their fine courage 
warming our blood. 
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Get out yourself, occasionally, my schoolroom-bound friend. 
The fresh air, the prophetic atmosphere, will do you good. Wash 
in the breeze; breakfast on sunshine; read the Daily Miracle! 
Better know the doings of the oldest inhabitants, than the crimes 
of the latest degenerates. The Morning teaches a lore worth 
more to you as a teacher than all the gossip of hoodlumville and 
snobdum put together. 


@ Life drawing is the topic this month. Let us begin by being 
alive ourselves. I hope the contributors to this number will 
make all who read it more in love with life and the expression 
of it than ever before. They touch upon every grade of work, 
and offer, from the wealth of their experience, many valuable 
suggestions. 


@ Mother Goose having fascinated several generations of children 
through the mesmeric lilt of her words, seems destined to fascinate 
a good many generations more through the happy facility with 
which her words lend themselves to illustration. On the whole 
the best illustrative drawings children produce are based upon 
her immortal nonsense rhymes so full of sense. 

One of the most entertaining booklets I received last year 
came from Miss Grace Emerson Loud, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Peabody, Mass. It was entitled Mother Goose, and on the 
cover was the goose herself (see illustration). Each pupil in 
the class (Grade I) contributed a page. The selected rhyme 
was written on a bit of practice paper, the subject of the rhyme 
was drawn in color and cut out, then the cuttings and the slips 
were arranged on the pages and the pages brought together 
in a booklet. 

Another attractive booklet came from Miss A. C. Eames, 
Leominster, Mass. This was an animal alphabet book, four 
pages of which are reproduced on the lower part of the plate. 
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Examples of life drawing in elementary grades. 
Booklet pages from Peabody and Leominster, Mass. 
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This was the work of older children, children of the intermediate 
and grammar grades. The original pages were drawn in ink 
with a large initial in red. 

Miss Rachel Weston finds in the Mother Goose rhymes 
most promising subject matter, not only for lower grade children 
but for high school pupils studying design. The frontispiece 


When you go a'shooting, 
Get a dog that doesn't jump 

When bunny comes a'scooting 

From out behind a stump. 





in this number shows a result. Here is a stained glass window 
for a nursery, glorifying one of the ancient rhymes which the 
prudish of this generation have been inclined to eliminate alto- 
gether. The expurgated edition thus emblazoned deserves to 
rank as a masterpiece of design of high school grade. 


@ The animal and pose drawing of March is applied in a most 
educational and entertaining fashion in the upper grades of the 
Normal Practice Training School, North Adams, Mass. The 
children are encouraged to make original rhymes about the 
animals, and to illustrate these rhymes in silhouette. The 
rhymes are then set up in type and the silhouettes cut on a wood 
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block, by the children. The two are brought together and printed 
in the school paper, as shown in illustration B. 

In some of the German schools the birds and animals are 
modeled in clay in the upper grades. The illustrations at C 
show such work. They show also unusually good taste in design. 
In each case the pedestal is appropriately related to the subject 





and no attempt has been made to do anything which clay will 
not easily do. 


@ The tail pieces in this number are by Miss Rachel Weston. 
They show familiar animal forms reduced to the lowest terms. 
These drawings are symbols which might well be memorized 
by pupils. 


@ Through the kindness of Mr. John H. Gest, Director of the 
Cincinnati Museum, I am able to give to the readers of The School 
Arts Book some of the most charming pencil drawings of birds 
ever made. The two plates of swallows reproduced herewith 
are from the originals by Robert Blum in that fascinating room 
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devoted to his work at the Cincinnati Museum. Robert Blum 
has hardly a rival in the rendering of that momentary grace of 
action, that subtle charm of ever-changing color, that evanescent 
play of expression, which characterize the most spirituelle 





manifestations of life. These barn swallows are very much 
alive. The drawings express perfectly the dash and assurance, 
the apparent abandon to the breeze, combined with the preoccu- 
pied busy-ness and tremulous joy in existence always evinced 
by this unrivalled little master in the art of flight. Notice 
the simplicity of treatment, the direction of line to express struc- 
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ture, the suggestion of color, and the wondrous delicacy of touch, 
giving life to every part of the bird and sharpness to his bright 
eyes. Whatever the odd position of the wings the bird seems 
in full flight. These are instantaneous photographs, not of an 
unthinking lens and a mechanical plate, but of a sympathetic 
eye and a responsive hand. 


@ The Calendar for the month makes use of the pussy willow 
as a decorative element. The pussies themselves are drawn with 
white chalk rubbed slightly with the thumb. Twigs and the 
scales are drawn with charcoal. March is a comparatively 
colorless month, therefore if colors are used at all they should 
be dull browns and silvery grays with only here and there a hint 
of yellow-green. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HE following unsolicited testimonials concerning The 

School Arts Book are published that the cheer they bring 
to the Editor may be shared by the many Contributors who have 
helped to make The School Arts Book what it is. 


From an Editor in England: 


You will have noticed that we have combined our two school journals 
on distinctly educational grounds, for we consider drawing to be a necessary 
and integral part of education. Perhaps the amalgamation is wise, but I 
regret the disappearance of our art educational journal as a separate entity. 
I have asked the new publishers to send you this larger publication in exchange 
for your valuable School Arts Book. 


From an Art Educator in Canada: 


I am sending you the last issue of The Saturday Advertiser in which I 
have made use of illustrations from The School Arts Book. I have been carry- 
ing on these lessons in the paper for less than a year, but the work has developed 
in that time as it never could have done under school supervision alone. I am 
thirsty for inspiration and drink everything of an art educational sort that 
comes in sight; hungry, too, and so I devour The School Arts Book from cover 
to cover every month. 


From the Principal of an Art School: 

I have to confess that I take The International Studio, but I read The 
School Arts Book. 

From a Normal drawing teacher in the West: 

The School Arts Book is better than ever before (as usual!). It is of the 
greatest help to us. We sent in a good list of subscriptions this year and shall 
send you more later. 

From a Supervisor in the East: 

At the beginning of this year I want you to know how helpful and suggestive 
I have found The School Arts Book in my work from grade to grade. The 
numbers are richer than ever. 

From a Supervisor on the Pacific Coast: 


I am very much pleased with your School Arts Book. I think it a great 
help to the teachers. I wish it were possible to have it taken in all our schools. 
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From a Grammar Master: 


I have The School Arts Book from the first number up, and find it as 
necessary as the Old Farmer’s Almanac. You have the faculty of making 
a jaded old school master feel kind of good. Your preachments touch me 
right on the tickle spot. 


From a regular teacher: 


I inclose $1.50 to pay for The School Arts Book for the current year. 
I have been using our library copy, but I find that I must have the magazine 
in my home. 


From a substitute teacher: 


At present The School Arts Book is my constant companion. How any 
teacher who has drawing to teach can get along without it, is more than I 
can see, 


From the pupils themselves: 


My children knew I was to write you and they said, “Be sure and thank 
Mr. Bailey for making The School Arts Book.” One boy of fourteen exclaimed, 
“Tell him it’s a dandy.” My pupils all enjoy the magazine and watch for it 
and have a tussle to get it first the day it arrives. 


From a parochial school teacher: 


Permit me to take this occasion to tell you that some of the sisters have 
commented upon the greater originality shown in the drawings of our children. 
I must say that it is due to the influence of The School Arts Book which I have 
been studying very closely for the last five years. We gave up our old drawing 
books, not without hesitation and misgivings, only that we might follow 
your annotated outlines. I am happy to say that my work as a draw- 
ing teacher has been much lightened since the change. The book is full 
of suggestions which help to make teaching interesting, not only to pupils 
but to teachers. 


From an Artist: 


I hope the circulation of your magazine will be greatly increased. It 
does a sort of missionary work different from that of any other periodical. 
It is helping to make an intelligent public. 
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From a Business Man: 


Your School Arts Book grows better and better every month. One copy 
comes to my desk and angther to my home. Both are spoken for in advance 
and their arrival eagerly looked forward to by many others beside myself. 


From a Mother: 

My children enjoy The School Arts Book immensely. It keeps them 
happily busy for hours together. 

From a Father: 


I have been intending every day to write you about The School Arts Book. 
Even from the front cover it is good. My boy is insisting just now that I draw 
for him a good deal on his blackboard. I am getting so that I do a fairly good 
job, but where should I have been but for your magazine? 























THE ARTS LIBRARY 


HE discussion of the books which may be considered as 
indispensable to the supervisor and teacher of drawing 
seems to be still marching on. I have recently had several more 
letters about the best list. I am glad to present here the opinion 
of an artist-craftsman so well known as Mr. Gardner Teall who 
has sent me a communication entitled, 


THE BOOKS A CRAFTSMAN SHOULD KNOW 


While it is true that no craftsman and no artist has learned his craft or 
his art from the printed page, there remains the fact that the literature upon 
his subject is vastly important in aiding and in inspiring the artistic worker. 
When books were uncommon, or before they were at all, the master-workman, 
just as did the master-artist, stood for the fountain-head of instruction whence 
all practical hints were derived by the apprentice or by the student. However, 
even before the time of Messer Giorgio Vasari, who wrote an admirable treatise 
on art-technique, Theophilus described the various art-crafts of his day to 
some length. Likewise the treatises of Benvenuto Cellini have been famous 
aids to his successors and followers. 

In our day and generation it often happens that some object of art, some 
bit of furniture, some product of the loom, the potter’s wheel or the jeweller’s 
bench inspires in one an earnest desire to create such original work for himself. 
No matter how much ingenuity is at one’s command he finds that he must 
turn to the experience of those who have built up a working knowledge of 
the subject until experience can be his own master. It is not enough for him 
to know or to guess even correctly what tools and what materials he should 
possess in the pursuit of his attempts, he must know how to use them intelli- 
gently. A master-workman cannot show him, for now-a-days the sad school 
of one’s blunders is too slow for the eager-mindedness of our civilization. 
When the would-be craftsman finds himself far from the center or even from 
the influence of the masters in the craft he wishes to adopt or investigate, 
his recourse is to some book upon the subject, the recipe as it were for the 
mode of procedure. And even as the physician adds constantly to his know- 
ledge by study, so will the experienced craftsman keep himself informed by 
reading matters pertinent to his interests. There are no “Hundred Best Books”’ 
for the craftsman, but among the thousands the following classified titles will, 
perhaps, prove suggestive as a hint of what may be found, especially by the 
beginner who may not know where to turn for some standard authoritative 
work on a subject that has caught his interest. These books may be consulted 
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in the libraries of nearly all of our large cities, and many of them are to be 
found in smaller ones. When they are not, the student may procure them 
from his bookseller, as all these volumes are in print. Indeed there is nothing 
so satisfactorily sensible as the owning of one’s books, and a good hand-book 
on the arts by a practical authority, is never an extravagance. 


ILLUMINATING AND LETTERING 
Writing and Illuminating and Lettering; Edward Johnston. (Macmillan Co.) 
Alphabets, Old and New; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Lettering in Ornament; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Alphabets, A Handbook of Lettering; Edward F. Strange. (Macmillan Co.) 
Letters and Lettering; Frank Chouteau Brown. (Bates & Guild Co.) 
Illuminated Manuscripts. (Methuen & Co.) 
Handbook on Illumination. (Winsor & Newton.) 
The Illustration of Books: A Manual of Book Illustration; Joseph Pennell. 

(Century Co.) 

Pen Drawing; Charles D. Maginnis. (Bates & Guild Co.) 
Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen; Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan Co.) 
Modern Illustration; Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan Co.) 
Decorative Illustration; Walter Crane. (Macmillan Co.) 


DESIGN AND COMPOSITION 


Bases of Design; Walter Crane. (Bell & Sons.) 
Line and Form; Walter Crane. (Bell & Sons.) 
Pictorial Composition; Henry R. Poore. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 


LITHOGRAPHY 
Masters or Lithography; Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan Co.) 
Grammar of Lithography; W. D. Richmond. 
ORNAMENT 


Ornament and Its Application; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Nature in Ornament; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Pattern Design; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Hand-book of Ornament, F. S. Meyer. (Bruno Hessling.) 


BOOK-BINDING 


Book-Binding and the Care of Books; Douglas Cockerell. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Book-Binding; Zaensdorf. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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ENAMELLING 
Enamelling on Metals; H. Cunnynghame. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Enamels; Mrs. Nelson Dawson. (Dodge.) 


JEWELRY 
Silverwork and Jewellery: A Textbook for Students and Workers in Metal; 
H. Wilson. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Jewelry; Cyril Davenport. (Dodge.) 


EMBROIDERY AND WEAVING 
Art in Embroidery; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving: A Practical Text-book of Design and 
Workmanship; Mrs. A. H. Christie. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
How to Make Rugs; Wheeler. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
How to Make Baskets; Mary White. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


STAINED GLASS 
Stained Glass; Lewis F. Day. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Stained Glass Work: A Text-book for Students and Workers in Glass; C. W. 
Whall. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Wood-Carving: Design and Workmanship; George Jack. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Manual of Woodcarving; Charles G. Leland. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


ETCHING AND ENGRAVING 

A Treatise on Wood Engraving; Chatto and Jackson. 

Etching and Etchers; Hamerton 

Methods of Printing, Etching, Engraving; Singer and Strange. (Kegan Paul 
Trench, Triibner & Co.) 

Wood Engraving: A Manual of Instruction; W. J. Linton. 

Japanese Wood-cutting and Woodcut Printing; T. Tokuno. Edited and 
annotated by S. R. Koehler. (A Report of the Smithsonian.) 

Engraving and Etching; F. Lippman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


In addition to the above volumes there are many works of general interest 
which the craftsman should consult, such, for instance, as “Arts and Crafts 
Essays” by Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, prefaced by 
William Morris, (Longmans), -vhich contains valuable papers by authorities on 
textilcs, wall paper designing, metal-work, furniture, stained glass, printing, 
sgraffito and gesso work, iron work, dyeing, carving, intarsia, etc. 


GARDNER TEALL 
12 E. 29th St., New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Third International Art Congress. Edited by C. Myles Mathews. 
504 pages 6xQ 1-2. Illustrated. In paper covers, $1.50. 


This volume gives entire the transactions of the Third International 
Congress for the development of art instruction and the application of art to 
industries, held in London, August 1908. The volume contains not only all 
the papers read at the Congress, but the discussions of the papers as well, a 
full report of the sectional meetings, and complete lists of the members and 
exhibitors. It is a little disappointing to find in French and German, eleven 
of the forty-three papers given before the Congress in this English report. 
The reports of the discussions throughout are given for the most part in the 
language in which they were spoken. 
™ Mr. Mathews has done his work well, for one can gather from this document, 
especially if taken in connection with the illustrated report on the London 
Exhibits, a comprehensive and clear view of the entire Congress, and an appre- 
ciation of the fine spirit which was manifested throughout its deliberations. 

Among the papers which will prove to be of special interest to American 
readers are the following: Methods of Disseminating Knowledge and Love 
of Art, by T. C. Horsfall, Esq., President of the Manchester University Settle- 
ment; Art and the School, by M. Leon Riotor, General Secretary of the National 
Art for Schools Society of France; Methods of Disseminating Ideas of Art and 
Developing Public Taste, by T. Delgaty Dunn, Esq., Chairman of the Scottish 
Committee for Promoting Art Education; The Training of the Imagination in 
Figure Composition, by Victor Tardos, Esq., of the Royal Hungarian College 
of Art, Buda Pest; and another paper along similar lines entitled, Mind Trans- 
formation Drawing, by Rector O. Seinig, Charlottenburg, Germany. The 
relation of drawing and design to the industrial problem received a good deal 
of attention, and among the papers bearing on this topic are Apprenticeship 
and Education, by W. R. Leatherby, Esq., of the Royal College of Art, London; 
The Training of Craftsmen in Schools of Art, by W. H. Berry, Esq.; and Art 
Teaching in Relation to Industrial Design, by Mr. Lewis F. Day. Special 
attention was given to the training of teachers of art, and the report of the 
sub-committee on this subject is given in full, together with papers by Mr. 
Robert Nadler, of the Hungarian College of Art; Mr. Arthur Wesley Dow, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York; M. Léon Montfort, the 
Governmental Inspector of Drawing and Handicraft of Belgium; and J. Strong, 
Esq., Rector of Montrose Academy, England. Dr. George Kerschensteiner, 
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Superintendent of Schools, Munich, contributes a scholarly and valuable paper 
on The Development of the Faculty of Drawing, which is seconded by a report 
on The Experiment of Teaching Young Children, by Ebenezer Cook, of London. 
M. Paul Souriau, of the University of Nance, writes on Drawing in Schools 
above Elementary Grade; and Henry Hudson, Esq., Art Master at Sherborne 
School, England, W. Egerton Hind, of Harrow and Inspector of Art to the 
University of London, and W. W. Rawson, Inspector of Drawing for the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, contribute papers on The Desirability of Including 
Drawing in the University Curriculum. Those who are especially interested 
in the contributions of the American speakers will find here in full Dr. Haney’s 
address on Drawing as an Aid in Teaching Other Manual Branches in the 
Elementary School, Miss Euphrosyne Langley’s address on Manual Arts in 
the New Education, and Mr. Bailey’s address on Drawing from Plants. The 
discussions reported throughout the book are of great interest and full of 
valuable suggestion, notably the contributions of Prof. Beresford Pite, of the 
Royal College of Art. For a general review of the field of the teachers of 
drawing, the paper of Sir William B. Richmond stands in a class by itself. 
Another unique contribution is to be found in the special lectures delivered 
by Ebenezer Cook, Esq., one of the oldest and most alert of the English draw- 
ing teachers. This volume is full of quotable paragraphs and sentences from 
men and women of authority in the art educational world concerning the 
importance of the various phases of drawing and handicraft as factors in public 
education. It may well be considered a source book for those who are actively 
interested in promoting the arts in schools. 

The book may be obtained by applying directly ts Mr. C. Myles Mathews, 
151 Cannon St., London, E. C., England. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART. By John La Farge. A series of lectures 
on the Barbizon School of France, originally delivered at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. McClure Co. $2.50 net. 

FRENCH PRINTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Ralph Nevill. 
Illustrated with fifty full-page reproductions of the best examples of French 
eighteenth-century engravings. Macmillan Co. $5 net. 


DRAWINGS OF WATTEAU. Fifty large-sized reproductions, with an 


introductory essay by Octave Uzanne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 
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MASTERPIECES IN COLOR. Edited by Leman Hare. New volumes: 
Van Dyck and Da Vinci. Each volume contains eight full-page repro- 
ductions in color of the artist’s best work, with biographical and critical text. 


THE FRESHWATER AQUARIUM AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Otto 
Eggeling and Frederick Ehrenberg. A book of clear and complete prac- 
tical instructions for the amateur aquarist. Henry Holt & Co. $2 net. 


STANDARDS IN EDUCATION, INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. By 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain. American Book Company. $1. To be 
reviewed later. 


CLAY WORK. By Katherine Morris Lester. A handbook for teachers. 
The Manual Arts Press. $1.25. To be reviewed later. 


CLAY MODELLING IN MANUAL TRAINING. By F. W. Farrington, 
Headmaster, London County Council School, with introduction by J. W. 
T. Vinall, A. R. C. A. Blackie & Son, Limited, London. 75 cents. 
To be reviewed later. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, 1908. 1251 pages. Published by the Association, 
Secretary’s office, Winona, Minn. 


DESIGN IN NATURE. By J. Bell Pettigrew. Three volumes. Illustrated 
by nearly two thousand figures largely original and from nature. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $16 net. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. Largely a description of 
schools doing commendable work. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1907. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM IN ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. By Carroll D. Wright. Bulletin, 1908: No. 6. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

EDUCATION OF WORKERS IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY. By Arthur D. 
Dean. Bulletin No. 8 issued by the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Robert Ross. Illustrated. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25 net. 

THE MISTRESS ART. By Reginald Blomfield, A. R. A., Professor of Archi- 
tecture to the Royal Academy. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 


OLD INTERIORS IN HOLLAND. By K. Sluytermann, Professor of the 
Technical High School at Delft. One hundred plates in collotype (size 
of pictures 10 1-2 x 8 1-2 inches), with text in English. Tice & Lynch 
(Agents), New York. $25. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Blendon Campbell has added new honors to his 
name by his illustrations for Ida M. Tarbell’s fascinating story, ‘He 
Knew Lincoln.” Such good space division, effective breadth of handling, 
and vivid delineation of character are not often so well combined as in 
these handsome plates. J. Scott Williams contributes some pen ‘draw- 
ings of marked individuality in illustration of “Margherita’s Soul” by 
Ingraham Lovell. An extremely clever design is “The Interpreter’s 
House,” page 423. 


CENTURY. “Brunswick, the Town of Tylleulenspiegel,”’ is illustrated by 
six rather harsh but well-composed drawings by Gertrude Wurmb. “The 
History of a Silver Fox’? by Ernest Thompson-Seton is continued, with 
three halftone illustrations. ‘The Student St. Gaudens” is the subject 
of the latest installment of reminiscences by his son, Homer St. Gaudens. 
Ten plates add to the interest of this fascinating article. “Abraham 
Lincoln Reading Law in the Grocery Store at New Salem, Illinois,” a 
color drawing of Blendon Campbell, is especially happy in its rendering of 
outdoor moonlight in contrast with an interior artificial light. The plate- 
makers seem to have been successful in reproducing a fine original. 


CHAUTAUQUAN. “A Reading Journey in the Hollow Land” takes the 
visionary to quaint corners of Holland, particularly Alkmaar, the cheese- 
market, the island of Urk, and Hindeloopen. George Breed Zug describes 
the landscape and marine painters of Holland, with eleven illustrations. 
There is a brief article on the Church of the Madeline, Paris, with a good 
front view. Hon. Elihu Root contributes an illustrated article on ‘‘The 
Sanction of International Law.” 


CIRCLE. This is a good magazine for teachers of design to search. In it, 
will be found every month, ornamental initials, borders, head and tail 
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pieces, and illustrations in the text well worth careful study. In this 
number notice especially the drawings by J. Scott Williams, pages 78 
and 79, the decorative medallions on page 86, and the head bands, pages 


92-93- 


CRAFTSMAN. William L. Price asks, “Is American Art Captive to the Dead 


Past?” and replies that it is for the most part, and that our hope in art 
lies in the pregnant call, “Back to nature.” Giles Egerton asks whether 
the National Academy of Design has any value to the American art public. 
Ten halftones from recently executed work help to answer his question. 
Gardner Teall affirms the importance of the National Arts Club of New 
York and enforces his contention with numerous illustrations. Mr. 
Ernest A. Batchelder does not ask questions. He proceeds to show the 
abiding lesson of Gothic architecture, with eighteen illustrations. Philip 
van Alstyne presents “‘The Spell of Nuremberg,” and rightly includes 
as one contributing feature “The Niirnberg Madonna.” 


DELINEATOR. Two of the great street corners of America are shown in 


unusually beautiful drawings by Jules Guérin. These are the fifth and 
sixth in the series. The subjects are the Northwest Corner of Broadway 
and Locust Street, St. Louis, and Tremont Street at the Park Street Corner, 
Boston. As usual the magazine contains many suggestions for applied 
design in the realm of needlework. 


EDUCATION for February contains an article on “Self-government in Public 


Schools” by Henry Lincoln Clapp, Boston, which should be read by every 
teacher interested in the bringing in of a rational school discipline, a 
discipline which shall foster ideal citizenship in a democracy. This 
number contains also a reprint of Dr. Haney’s address at the London 
Congress on “Drawing as an Aid to the Teaching of Other Manual 
Branches,” and an article illustrated with diagrams, entitled, “A Measured 
Training of the Color Sense,” by Albert H. Munsell, of the State Normal 
Art School, Boston. 


HARPER’S. “Amid the Isles of the Land of Fire’ is the title of the leading 


article by Charles Wellington Furlong, wherein is set forth by readable 
text and intelligible illustration the southernmost point of Pan-America. 
“The Terminal,” by Edward Hungerford, is illustrated by seven brilliant 
drawings by Thornton Oakley whose strong contrasts seem well in har- 
mony with the steel, fire, and steam of the occasion. Do not overlook 
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Bob Addam’s drawing of ‘‘The Hen Family,” page 492, nor Peter Newell’s 
“Mishap.” 


HOME NEEDLEWORK. For the most part the designs advocated by this 
magazine are commendable. There are especially good examples of 
fine work on pages 7, 9, 10, 29, 32, 35, (the lower one), 39 (the lower one), 
42, 54, and 69. In all these cases the character of the design is appro- 
priate to the material used and the parts of the design are happily 
interrelated to each other so that a beautiful whole is the result. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. The cover is an ingenious adaptation of the sampler 
and offers suggestions in cross stitch embroidery. The work of William 
M. Chase is set forth by James William Pattison with six illustrations from 
Mr. Chase’s work. Rose Standish Nichols describes some good specimens of 
old-fashioned painted furniture, with eleven examples. In looking through 
this number one is confirmed in the belief that The House Beautiful may 
be depended upon to deal in the goods which its name advertises. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. A repository of useful illustrations as usual. 
Effects of wind, helpful in illustrative drawing in March, pages 315, 319 
323, 324; cloud effects, pages 261, 264, 266, 268, 289, 291, 323; pencil rend- 
ering, pages 304, 305, 333; pen and ink rendering, pages 309 and cxliv; 
fine applied design in the flat, pages 327-330; in the round, pages cxxxi 
to cxxxiv, and cxliii; examples of harmonies of color, the color plates; light 
and shade, pages 282—291 ; examples of admirable tree drawing of most effect- 
ive simplicity in treatment but with most careful delineation, all the plates 
illustrating the work of Henri Harpignies beginning on page 257. The 
work of Robert Ried is displayed by Henry W. Goodrich, seven illustra- 
tions, and that of George Elmer Brown, an American painter in Paris, 
by T. Martin Wood, with eight virile landscapes. Mr. Christian Brinton 
describes the exhibition of German art at the Metropolitan Museum, nine 
illustrations. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The third in W. L. Taylor’s series of drawings 
illustrating the world’s time-honored songs is “Annie Laurie.” For 
effective simplicity, both of composition and handling, it is one of his 
best. “The Right and Wrong Way of Doing Things” is a most praise- 
worthy object lesson worthy of continuance in the realm of menu cards 
and favors for Valentine parties, for the new menu cards from London 
are a good deal worse esthetically than they are gastronomically, and as 
for the favors, The Ladies’ Home Journal ought to be able to command 
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the services of people of fine taste. It is a pity to have the current 
of mis-applied energy constantly re-enforced with ingenious abominations 
bearing the sanction of such a high-class journal. 


MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE. Mr. Charles M. Miller contributes an 


illustrated article on “The Construction and Flying of Kites’? with several 
notable forms and a bibliography of kites in periodical literature containing 
fifty-four titles. Mr. Frank Forrest Frederick presents the second in his 
series of articles on “Simplified Mechanical Perspective,” and Mr. 
Boone the sixth of his articles on “A Course of Study in Manual 
Training.”’ Mr. Philip S. Hasty writes on “Furnishing a School 
Dining-room.” Mr. William T. Bawden gives a discriminating review 
of the Atlanta meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 


MASTERS IN ART. Part 104, the August number, gives a most satisfactory 


selection from the works of William Hunt. The ovlates include some of 
the best portraits, “‘The Discoverer,” “The Flight of Night,” and “The 
Bathers.”” Many readers will be glad to have included in the text such 
liberal quotations from Hunt’s “Talks on Art.” 


McCLURE’S. A capital illustration oddly composed and drawn with the 


utmost freedom and dash is that by A. I. Keller, page 347, illustrating 
“Camilla’s Marriage.” The other drawings in the series are not so success- 
ful. Perhaps the next best illustration in this number is “A Certain 
Door,” page 417, by Frederick Dorr Steele, while the third in importance 
is that by Maynard Dixon, on page 389. In any event these three illus- 
trations show three distinct types of handling and are well worth careful 
study, not only for their technique but for their composition. 


PALETTE AND BENCH. The class in oil painting has a lesson on the paint- 


ing of flowers illustrated by the work of Mrs. E. M. Scott. Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper continues to tell how to build sky scrapers in paint. W. H. 
Drake gives a lesson on pen and ink illustration. There are reproductions 
of good designs for tooled leather, pottery, jewelry, and stencil work. 
Perhaps the most original composition and certainly one of the most 
graceful balanced arrangements in line is the “Mourning Victory’’ for 
the Melvin memorial, by Daniel C. French, reproduced on page 111. 
Another original conception well carried out is ‘The Fountain” by Herman 
A. MacNeil. 
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PRINTING ART. The most valuable article in this number for the teacher 


is that by William Aspinwall Bradley, with six illustrations. Lucy D. 
Taylor writes on “Color in Advertising,” and the editor himself, probably, 
on “The Basis of Good Advertisements.’”” The advertising pages contain 
an unusual number of good examples of pen lettering, ornamental initials, 
and page ornaments. The color reproductions in this number are on 
the whole rather harsh and inharmonious,—for Printing Art. 


F SCRIBNER’S. The leading article, “German Painting of To-day” by Christian 


Brinton, is illustrated with thirteen reproductions of the work of such men 
as Lenbach, Menzel, Liebermann, Von Unde, Von Bartels, Bécklin, and 
Von Stuck. Edward S. Curtis describes the Indians of the Stone Houses, 
with twelve reproductions in tinted halftone from his brilliant photo- 
graphs. Among the many good halftones in this number must be men- 
tioned the frontispiece by James Montgomery Flagg, and that on page 
181 by F. C. Yohn, but perhaps the most charming illustration of 
all is on page 176, by Franklin Booth, illustrating Theodora Taylor’s 
“Moonrise in a Wood.” It isa line plate printed over a tinted ground, 
but it has the effect of a wood engraving printed on a delicately toned 
paper. 

NICHOLAS. Denslow’s contribution to this number is ‘‘The Cowboy,” 
presented dramatically enough to fill to overflowing the ideal of the most 
quixotic youngster. “A Race in Fairyland’ by Harrison Cady is a draw- 
ing which deserves the closest study for its composition, its grace of line, 
its precise drawing, and its spirit. ‘The February Festivities” by Char- 
lotte Brewster Jordan, if carried out to the line would produce favors 
quite as apropos as any suggested by The Ladies’ Home Journal, but 
from the point of view of the lover of beauty infinitely better. The section 
“Nature and Science for Young Folks’ contains a well illustrated article 
on “Winter Botany” which teachers would do well to save for reference 
during the fall nature work. Judging by their photographs, some of the 
St. Nicholas League children attend school in buildings which would 
satisfy the hearts of those who have been working for a more beautiful 
school life. 


SUBURBAN LIFE. This magazine takes its stand squarely on the side of 


good sense and good taste in the attitude of young people toward nature. 
The page which asks so forcefully the question, “‘Which is the Better 
Way to Bring up a Boy?” is a page for all fathers, mothers, and teachers 
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to thoughtfully consider. “Stealing a March on the Bugs” and “Winter 
Birds and Summer Homes” by John Boyd, are good material for the 
teacher of nature study. ‘Making Over an Old House’ by Charles Bren- 
don is a sensible article and his theories are substantiated by pictures 
from the real thing. 


WORLD TO-DAY. “A Street of a Thousand Miles’ is the picturesque title 


of an article with picturesque illustrations, by Alexander Hume Ford, 
dealing with the longest street in the world, from Quebec to Beaufort. 
Giselle D’Unger describes the private art collections of Chicago, with 
thirteen illustrations from notable originals. 


WORLD’S WORK contains as frontispiece a halftone from Mr. Borghum’s 


head of Lincoln at the Capitol, Washington. In Colonel Patterson’s 
article on “The Hunting of Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus in Africa,” 
are halftones from the big beasts which are almost without modification 
good grotesques. The article by Lawrence Perry on “Building a 900-foot 
Steel Ship” tells about the largest blackboard in the world. This is in 
Scotland and is large enough to allow the shape of a trans-Atlantic liner 
to be chaiked on it full size! The statues by George Grey Barnard for 
the Pennsylvania Capitol are described and illustrated by Mary Twombly. 
The article contains a portrait of the author. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE | FY 1S Piece of Work my BEST 











JANUARY CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a copy of Thirteen Good Animals, published 
by The Davis Press, and Badge with gold decoration. 
Marie Luntz, VIII, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Second Prize, a copy of Drawings from the Old Masters, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co., and Badge with silver decoration. 
Clara Clark, VI, Belleville, Mich. 
Samuel Cohen, VIII, Phillips School, Boston, Mass. 
William Handley, IV, 420 Baker St., Longmont, Col. 
Mary Retter, VIII, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Sheldon Rogers, VIII, Marengo, III. 


Third Prize, a set of University Prints, from the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, and Badge. 


Herbert Cubbage, IV, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Clyde Cullison, III, 2119 Third Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

*George M. Frazier, 316 Commercial St., E. Braintree, Mass. 
Edward Hackett, V, S. Portland, Me. 

Mary A. Parker, II, E. Pepperell, Mass. 

Mildred Raynes, VIII, 122 Sewall St., Augusta, Me. 
*Kenyon E. Roper, 509 N. Fourth St., Steubenville, 0. 
Hazel Schultz, III, Clyde, Iil. 

E. Clifton Shaw, IV, Easthampton, Mass. 

Lee Stepp, V, 409 Baker St., Longmont, Col. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Leroy F. Annis, IV, 823 Washington St., S. Braintree, Mass. 
*Judson Banfield, VIII, Steubenville, O. 

Arthur Bobb, II, 215 First St., Longmont, Col. 

Howard Boyd, IV, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Tarval Brakke, V, McKinley School, Billings, Mont. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Hazen Henry Cabot, I, 70 Central St., Claremont, N. H. 
Irving Carlson, IV, Forestville, Conn. 
Paul Carrel, III, Training School, Maryville, Mo. 
E. H. E., VII, McKinley School, Billings, Mont. 
*Chauncey Eaton, VIII, S. Sudbury, Mass. 
Edna Graham, III, Easthampton, Mass. 
Eva Green, VII, 15 Charlton St., Southbridge, Mass. 
Viola Harris, I, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Hatch, VIII, Garfield School, Billings, Mont. 
Helen Heald, VII, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Wilma Heath, III, Marengo, III. 
Don Hoffmann, VI, 346 S. Ophir St., Stockton, Cal. 
Gladys Kennedy, IIJ, Union Annex, Braintree, Mass. 
Daniel Kristofferson, IV, La Vergne School, Berwyn, IIL 
*Marion Lane, VII, 230 Walnut St., Blue Island, Ill. 
Marion Lewis, II, Irving School, Berwyn, Ill. 
*Spencer Loveland, VI, Chatham, Mass. 
Arthur MacMullan, IX, Belleville, Mich. 
Raymond Minard, Il, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass 
F. Monty, V, Easthampton, Mass. 
George Neil, V, Hempstead, L. I. 
Leola Nelson, 523 West 7th St., Sioux City, Ia. 
Walter Rhodes, IV, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
Leon D. Ross, V, 28 Park St., Providence, R. I. 
Ragna Salberg, VI, Sioux City, Ia. 
Marvin Schwartz, VIII, 349 Scott St., Youngstown, O. 
Florice Siddall, VII, Hartwell St., Southbridge, Mass. 
——— Snider, VIII, Billings, Mont. 
James Spracklan, Kindergarten, Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 
Mary Taves, V, Provincetown, Mass. 
Lemuel Thomas, II, Port Norfolk, Norfolk Co., Va. 
Louis V. Townsend, VIII, Bristol, Pa. 
*Harry Travis, I, Wasco, Ill. 
Florida Vasseur, III, Bay State School, Northampton, Mass. 
Edward Ward, III, Painesville, O. 
Fannie Wright, II, Middlefield, Mass. 
Alphonsus , Rankin, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Honorable Mention 


*Irene P. Allan, Marengo 
Robert Atkinson, S. Sudbury 
Lili Barnes, S. Framingham 
Florence Beck, Bristol 

Vernon Belyea, S. Portland 
Harlan Betts, Mt. Vernon 
Ward Bock, Warren 
Marguerite Boucher, Southbridge 
Shirley Brassington, Painesville 
Stanley Bromley, Southbridge 
Etta C. Brown, Baltimore 
Elizabeth Bulick, Altoona 
Velva Burt, Avondale 

Anna Butler, Northampton 
Fred B——-, Altoona 

Catherine Carey, Augusta 
Blanche Carneham, Warren 
Edward Caron, Chester 

Harold Cartwright, Northampton 
Mary Chambers, Steubenville 
Claire Conseiman, Bristol 
Leona Corbin, Easthampton 
Porter Coykindall, Belleville 
Charlie Crane, Sioux City 
Alma P. Dahigren, Bristol 
Arthur David, Northampton 
Joseph Dean, Sioux City 

A. Dorler, Dunkirk 

*Paul Dudley, Guilford 

Ruth P. Eaton, S. Sudbury 
Josephine Favreau, Southbridge 
I. B. Finch, Youngstown 

Rose Fiore, Westerly 

Andrew Foss, Rochester 

Myrtle Fowler, Billings 


Phyllis Franklin, Youngstown 
Donald Freeman, Augusta 
George Fulston, Dunkirk 

Otto Gauger, Easthampton 
Edith F. Gorman, Braintree 
Edna Graham, Easthampton 
Elsie Graves, Providence 

Fred B. Green, Longmont 
Horace W. Gregoire, E. Pepperell - 
Horace Grenzebach, Alton 
Charles Grimes, Sioux City 
Kathryn Harrison, Williamsport 
Nellie May Hartford, S. Portland 
Jeannette Hixon, S. Framingham 
Algie Hoessel, Stockton 

Esther Holmes, Dunkirk 
*Erwyn Horn, Bristol 

Willie House, Oneonta 

Winifred Hughes, Berwyn 
Florine Hutchison, Altoona 
Harriet Inman, Providence 
Frank E. Johnson, Forestville 
Hazel Johnson, Marengo 

Anna Johnston, Dunkirk 
William Kendrick, S. Chatham 
Beatrice Kimball, Augusta 
Bernice Kimball, Greenville 
Dorothy Lamson, S. Framingham 
Richard Lohrman, Herkimer 
John Longone, Boston 

Ralph Lord, Oneonta 

David Malkiel, Boston 

Martha McGinnis, Sioux City 
Annie Meliconda, S. Braintree 
Mamie Melling, Alton 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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James Merritt, Berwyn 
Frank Morenzoni, Westerly 
Theresa Morissey, Augusta 
Elmer Munoy, Bristol 
Pauline Muscoll, Rankin 
Newman, Billings 
Victoria N , Dunkirk 
William O’Brien, E. Pepperell 
Bessie Odell, Steubenville 
Richard Osler, Belleville 
Antonia Panciera, Westerly 
Lillian Parsons, Painesville 
Ada Pascoe, Westerly 
*Abbie Pember, Westerly 
Marion Pennock, S. Braintree 
Ernest Purinton, S. Portland 
Helen Raynor, Hempstead 
Waljter Rhodes, Westerly 
Marjory Ripley, Augusta 
James F. Rosazza, Avondale 
Phebe Rumble, Mt. Vernon 








Myra Ryan, Dunkirk 
Margaret Salinger, Rochester » 
Gertrude Smith, Maryville 

Thomas D. Snow, Claremont 

Esther Stecker, Dunkirk 

Charles Steidler, Northampton 
*Josephine Thibault, Fall River 
Viola G. Van Zandt, Bristol 

Mary Wagner, Washington 

Patsy Watz, Westerly 

Clayton Westbay, Stockton 

Harry Weymer, Rankin 

Gilbert Wiggins, Greenville 

Hugh Williams, Longmont 

William Wood, Avondale 

*Margaret C. Zoudlick, Easthampton 

















Gladys , Billings 
*Oswald —-_—,, Greenville 
Gilbert - , Northampton 
Gilbert , Painesville 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


Bird Packet 


First and Second Grades, Greenville, O. 


Badge 


Grace E. Dwyer, High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Now that the holidays are over, children seem to care less 
for their work in drawing; at least, that is one way to look at it. 
The only art they care very much about is applied art, and prob- 


ably they are right as usual. 


However, the jury was glad to 


see such an increase in the amount of work submitted. 
Drawing from the object is still the weakest phase of our i 
work. The gain in a year is hardly perceptible. The great 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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tendency is to use water color, charcoal, and all sorts of showy 
mediums to cover up the defects in drawing. These things 
sugar-coat the pill, sometimes until the pill is like a hailstone, 
all coating and absolutely nothing but coating at the heart of 
it! Let us work away at the problem of drawing; and let us 
push the contests among the children, for the following testi- 
monial is but one out of many which they are constantly receiving 
at the office: 


Gentlemen :— 

My joy when I read of the prizes my children received was only equalled 
by theirs when I told them of it. It is quite an event in their lives, and it is 
amusing to see the mingled respect and awe with which they are regarded by 
other less fortunate pupils. These prizes are not only a spur to better work 
on the part of the pupils, but, what is almost as important, they have helped 
to silence those protesting parents who declare that “Johnnie and Susie don’t 
need no more at school than we did,” and who in many cases go so far as to 
refuse to buy material,—an obstacle unheard of in larger towns but very real 
here. 

Respectfully yours, Kansas. 


Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


05 06 ‘07 06) X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
19¢5; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends in, 
he must put a 4, and the date and soon. If he should receive a Mention after 
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having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later drawings, 
for that is the highest award he has received. 


K@™"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


¥@"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


¥@™Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


BA If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


KG A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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7 VERY MAN 1S.SAID — 
TO HAVG HIS Pe— 
ULLIAR-AMBITION 


Whether-it be true or not, 1 can say— 
per one, that | have no other so great” 
as that of being trl esteemed. o my | 
fellow-men, b vender: myself wor= 
MSs ‘oy 
$lod fie { dll cueing 
Ow far li $ S tn L 
this a LS ye to be dod (2 : 
am young and unknown to many of— 
ai ne born and have ever 79h | 
in the most. humble walks of life. I 
have no wealthy or opular: 


: friends to 
recommend. a : 


From Lincoln's pirst public speec h 
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APRIL RAIN 


It isn't raining rain to me, 
It's raining daffodils ; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town— 

It isn't raining rain to me, 


It's raining roses down. 


It isn't raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets— 
It isn't raining rain to me, 


It's raining violets. 
— Robert Loveman 

















